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Model of the proposed swimming pool and cafeteria, Regent's Park, London. By a group of Ministry of Works architects under C. Terry Pledge [A] 
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FOR HOUSES, 
SHOPS, FLATS, SCHOOLS, 
WORKSHOPS, OFFICES, ETC. 





ADVANTAGES 
beg pm ie Long life Fully insulated Saves timber 

Shops at Moor Park, North Shields, for County Borough of Tynemouth. Light weight Good appearance Saves brickwork 
D. M. O’Herlihy, B.Sc.(Eng.), M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor. Low cost Rapid erection Saves transport 
J. W. Leatham, A.R.1.B.A., Chief Assistant Architect. Low maintenance Earlier completion Saves site hours 
BRODERICK INSULATED COPPER ROOFING at 20 deg. pitch. 

. BRIEF DESCRIPTION 
Roofing Panels. TenTesT Insulating Board | in. thick, 2 ft. wide Pitch. For economy about |5 to 20 deg. Not normally suitable 
and up to 12 ft. long, faced at factory with light gauge copper. for flat roofs. 

f . 
ane gd — oe a es oe ge Roof Slope. Any length of slope from ridge to eaves over !2 ft. 


can be covered by jointing panels end to end in situ. 
Roof Framing. Standard construction is factory made timber 
trussed rafters, designed on timber engineering principles, and 
spaced at 2 ft. Of in. centres, complete with ridge, wall-plates, 


Speed of Erection. Four men can erect complete roof framing, 
roofing and flashings on a pair of houses in five days or less. 


facia boards, noggings, etc. Any other construction providing Cost. Near London, average 41/6 sq. yd. of roofing area in- 
light timbers at same centres is suitable. cluding roofframing. Flashings, etc., extra. 

: ; , Estimates submitted on receipt of drawings. 
Timber Economy. Our standard construction uses approxi- 
mately half the timber used in tiled roofs of normal pitch. On Thermal Insulation. ‘‘U’’ value with $in. TenTesT ceiling 
standard housing the saving is about 40 cu. ft. per house. 0-17 ; with Zin. plasterboard ceiling 0-21 ; no ceiling 0-27. 


Information Sheet on request 
TO ENSURE SATISFACTION WE SUPPLY AND FIX COMPLETE 


BRODERICK INSULATED STRUCTURES LTD. 
41 MOUNT HERMON ROAD, WOKING, SURREY. Telephone : WOKING 1999 
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Annual Election Results 


Report to the Chairman of the General Meeting, 22 June 1948 


The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the election of the Associate Members of Council: 
Council for the Session 1948-49 beg to report as follows: Elected Votes 
3,296 envelopes were received—734 from Fellows, 1,834 from 1. PROFESSOR JOSEPH STANLEY ALLEN oF oe 1,398 
Associates, and 728 from Licentiates. 2. COLIN TROUGHTON PENN .. : eh a 1,263 
The result of the election is as follows: 3. RICHARD ALFRED HARDWICK LIV ETT Bee eve 924 
COUNCIL, 1948-49 Not Elected Votes 
Pucsiient: 4. JOHN ROBERT ATKINSON .. es a 783 
z 5. HENRY THOMAS CADBURY- BROWN. on if 720 
MICHAEL THEODORE WATERHOUSE (unopposed). 6 seek amen 586 
Past-Presidents: 7. JOHN LEWIS WOMERSLEY .. es ‘vr 509 
HARRY STUART GOODHART-RENDEL (unopposed). 8. ALWYN GWILYM SHEPPARD FIDLER as me 499 
SIR LANCELOT HERMAN KEAY (Liverpool) (unopposed). 9. ANTHONY POTT a - ~ ee ae 428 
. 10. MAURICE EWAN TAYLOR .. ; sf 337 
Elected Members of Council: Votes I]. PERCY EDWIN ALAN JOHNSON-MARSHALL ia 283 
is a . ; 12. WALTER BARRETT .. - - = o 274 
I. CECIL GEORGE STILLMAN .. ~ ee i 1,804 ‘3 sm waaee eee 370 
-. THOMAS CECIL HOWITT  .. dus oe en 1,381 ‘;:§ manee Gate Mies 939 
3. VICTOR BAIN se sie or sea oe 1,284 : a ea oe = 10e 
k on ae 1109 15. JUSTIN HENRY ALLEYN ‘ : 195 
ty ; os fs - - as ; 221 Voting P. wer 7 were invali 
5. CHAMLES MEMEEAT Sat. a % s 1052 3,221 Voting Papers were received, of which 7 were invalid. 
6. ARTHUR BEDFORD KNAPP-FISHER wid 2 1,024 Licentiate Member of Council: 
Vot Elected Votes Elected —— 
7. ANTHONY MERLOTT CHITTY We sf = 966 | BERNARD HUGH COX , 337 
8. CHARLES HOLLOWAY JAMES as ss bd 905 N, El } 7 ‘ a sia st i Sei 
9. HOWARD VICARS LOBB .. - “ a 6 ei 
10. ROBERT FURNEAUX JORDAN a ae 654 cnet ieee may ia% 
ll. DENIS WINSTON 598 Ni ey re sie rire 
\2. NORVAL ROWALLAN PAXTON... ne me 570 : ee a  * = ee ot 
13. HAROLD CONOLLY .. Be 4. “Ss os eS 545 . esrwa di yrs. Tada vi “a a 7 
14. CYRIL FREDERICK MARTIN 543 = 
15. FRANK REGINALD STEELE - - - 510 2,683 Voting Papers were received, ‘of which 32 were invalid. 
16. CLIFFORD EWART CULPIN .. ies nd ia 456 ; . Bs i i pit “ 
17. WILLIAM GEORGE DAVIES WA 450 ee Allied Societies in the United Kingdom or the 
18. ALEXANDER ROBERT FORDYCE ANDERSON as 403 
19. ALFRED HERBERT GARDNER ay . a! 399 (1) Six Representatives from the Northern Province of England 
20. HUGH GREVILLE CASTLE SPENCELY ic ue 399 FREDERICK AUSTIN CHILD (Northern Architectural Association) 
21. JOHNSON BLACKETT on ats we ates 385 PHILIP GARLAND FAIRHURST (Manchester Society of Architects) 
22. CECIL GEORGE KEMP = ie sis 349 PROFESSOR LIONEL BAILEY BUDDEN (Liverpool Architectural 
23. RICHARD GREAVES BROCKLEHURST Su a 330 Society) 
24. OLIVER LAW te ae sia ad 310 ALBERT NEWTON THORPE (York and East Yorkshire Archi- 
25. CHARLES FREDERICK BLYTHIN mee td - 146 tectural Society) 
26. NOEL LEES REECE .. 141 One Representative to be nominated by the West Yorkshire 
3,261 Voting Papers were received, of which 3 were invalid. Society of Architects 
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One Representative to te nominated by the Sheffield, South 
Yorkshire and District Society of Architects and Surveyors. 
(2) Five Representatives from the Midland Province of England 
FRANK JOHN OSBORNE (Birmingham and Five Counties Archi- 
tectural Association) 
One Representative to be nominated by the Leicester and 
Leicestershire Society of Architects 
One Representative to be nominated by the Northamptonshire, 
Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire Association of Architects 
ROBERT EDWIN MONTAGU COOMBES (Nottingham, Derby and 
Lincoln Architectural Society) 
MARTIN JOHNS SLATER (East Anglian Society of Architects) 
(3) Six Representatives from the Southern Province of England 
CYRIL LLOYD JONES (Devon and Cornwall Architectural Society) 
WILLIAM GODFREY NEWTON (Wessex Society of Architects) 
HAROLD FRANCIS HURCOMBE (Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archi- 
tectural Association) 
ERNEST BIRD (Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association) 
One Representative to be nominated by the Essex, Cambridge 
and Hertfordshire Society of Architects 
One Representative to be nominated by the South-Eastern 
Society of Architects 
(4) Four Representatives of Allied Societies in Scotland nominated 
by the Council of the Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland 
LESLIE GRAHAME-THOMSON (Edinburgh) 
LOCKHART WHITEFORD HUTSON (Hamilton) 
ALEXANDER GEORGE ROBERTSON MACKENZIE (Aberdeen) 
ALFRED HUGH MOTTRAM (Edinburgh) 
(5) One Representative of Allied Societies in Wales nominated by 
the Council of the South Wales Institute of Architects 
GORDON HERBERT GRIFFITHS (Cardiff) 
(6) Two Representatives of Allied Societies in Ireland 
FRANCIS MCARDLE (Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland) 
One Representative to be nominated by the Council of the 
Royal Society of Ulster Architects 


Representatives of Allied Societies in the British Dominions Overseas 
To be nominated by the Councils of each of the following: 

The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 

The Royal Australian Institute of Architects. 

The New Zealand Institute of Architects. 

The Institute of South African Architects. 

The Indian Institute of Architects. 
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Representative of the Architectural Association (London) 
RODERICK EUSTACE ENTHOVEN 

Representative of the Association of Architects, Surveyors and 
Technical Assistants (now the Association of Building Tech- 
nicians) 
KENNETH JOHN CAMPBELL 

Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education 
MARTIN SHAW BRIGGS 


Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee 
DARCY BRADDELL 


Two Representatives of the R.I.B.A. Salaried and Official Archi- 
tects’ Committee 
(To be appointed) 


Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Allied Societies’ Conference 
ANDREW GRAHAM HENDERSON (Glasgow) 


Honorary Auditors 
CECIL BURNS (unopposed) 
BRIAN PEAKE (unopposed) 


Scrutineers 
C. J. EPRIL, Chairman H. A. J. BARLOW 
JOSEPH F. DIXON PETER BERNER 
E. TOM SARGENT G. H. FIELDER 


F. S. ALEXANDER 
H. VICTOR KERR 


JOHN A. WHITTAKER 
CHARLES SYKES 


FP. Li. YES CECIL H. PERKINS 
R. BETHAM E. D. LYONS 
HOWARD L. KELLY G. A. COOMBE 


OFFICERS FOR THE SESSION 1948-49 

Vice-Presidents 

CHARLES HERBERT ASLIN 

ARTHUR WILLIAM KENYON, C.B.E. 

ARTHUR BEDFORD KNAPP-FISHER, F.S.A. 

ARTHUR GRAHAM HENDERSON, A.R.S.A. 
Hon. Secretary 

ARTHUR LEONARD ROBERTS 
Hon. 

JOHN LEOPOLD DENMAN, J.P. 


Treasurer 


R.I.B.A, JOURNAL 
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The photographs on these two pages are of the Royal Institute’s War Memorial which was unveiled by the President, Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., 
on 22 June. The names are carved in panels of San Stefano Roman stone placed on either side of the door leading from the main entrance hall to 
the foyer. The architect was Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F] and the lettering was carved by Mr. Percy Smith 


Members Retiring from the Council 

SIR PERCY THOMAS, C. H. JAMES, C. F. MARTIN, PERCY J. BARTLETT, 
A. C. BUNCH, J. NELSON MEREDITH, PROFESSOR W. G. HOLFORD, 
R. NORMAN MACKELLAR, NORVAL R. PAXTON, D. B. JENKINSON, 
S. J. STAINTON, A. G. BERRY, H. V. DE COURCY HAGUE, S. E. URWIN, 
D. J. MCPHERSON BURTON, R. H. GIBSON, GORDON MCL. PITTS, 
N. L. HANSON, ANTHONY M. CHITTY, P. K. HANTON. 


Honorary Members of the Royal Institute 
The Earl of Ilchester, O.B.E., F.S.A., and the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Samuel, G.C.B., G.B.E., have accepted the Council’s nomination 
to the Honorary Fellowship. 

Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell has accepted the Council’s nomination 
to the Honorary Associateship. 


University of Princeton Bronze Medal 

The Council have received a bronze medal presented to the Royal 
Institute by the University of Princeton in commemoration of the 
Bicentenary of the University. 


Leverhulme Research Fellowships 1948 

Among the Leverhulme Research Fellowships and grants recently 
announced are two to architects. Mr. I. D. Burke, B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 
[A], Chief Planning Officer of the East Central (Scotland) Regional 
Planning Advisory Committee, Dundee, is to study problems of 
tural depopulation; Mr. R. Llewellyn Davies, B.A. [A], Branch 
Architect (Research and Development) of British Railways, is to 
study design of building elements in the light of recent research. 


Sir Patrick Abercrombie, President of International Union of 
Architects 

The newly formed International Union of Architects, at its first 
conference at Lausanne, elected Sir Patrick Abercrombie, M.A. 
[F] as its President. 


JULY 1948 


Unveiling of the R.I.B.A. War Memorial 

The Ceremony began with Prayers read by the Chaplain, Prebendary 
H. J. Matthews, M.A., Rector and Rural Dean of St. Marylebone. 
THE PRESIDENT: We have assembled today in this, the home of our 
Art, for the unveiling and dedication of a memorial to the two 
hundred and fifteen members, students and staff of this Royal 
Institute, who gave their lives in the last Great War. Our memorial, 
designed, as is fitting, by the architect of this building, Grey 
Wornum, has been executed under the direction of Percy Smith, 
who has also been responsible for the carving of the names of the 
Presidents and Gold Medallists of this Institute in the main hall. 

As entering the building we see the names of those honoured 
for their services to our Art, so, too, in future, those using the 
much frequented hall beyond will see the honoured names of those 
associated with this Institute, who gave their lives for our protec- 
tion, and seeing will remember the sacrifice they made and be 
thankful for the example nobly set by them. 

It was the hope of those whom we commemorate today, that 
they, each in their -respective spheres, would contribute to the 
greater beauty of our land. They had knowledge of an easier 
conflict, acclaimed by those who lead the nation to be a war to 
end all war, and having faith in those they had the right to trust, 
they turned their minds to things of peace, to increasing culture, 
to building or learning to build with grace and charm and so 
follow in the best tradition of our land. 

When they realized that that trust was misplaced, without bitter- 
ness, though trained in practices of peace, they played their part in 
war, protecting our people and these shores, and counting not the 
cost made us debtors by the sacrifice they paid. In the discharge of 
that debt a heavy burden rests upon us. Each must endeavour, so far 
as he or she is able, to cement the bonds existing between ourselves 
and those of other races that, through better understanding, peace, 
not war ensues. 

Therefore, it is our duty as members of a proud and age-long 
race to take such steps as lie within our power to prevent a further 
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war, with all its unknown horrors, not by appeasing the aggressor, 
but through a better understanding between the common people 
of the nations of the world and by our ability through strength, 
if need be, to maintain our honour and enforce the right. 

Thus we shall discharge our debt to those who died for us, and 
in whose glorious memory I now unveil the stones on which their 
names are cut—to remain in honour in this hallowed space so 
long as our building stands. 

The President then unveiled the Memorial. 

The Ceremony concluded with Prayers read by the Chaplain. 


New Schools Exhibition 


Photographic copies of the screens of the New Schools exhibition 
are now being prepared to help meet the demand for the exhibition 
from provincial and other centres. The complete exhibition, 
unfortunately, cannot easily be toured, and it will only be shown 
complete at Glasgow and possibly at Manchester and Newcastle: 
provisional arrangements are being made for the last two cities, 
while those for Glasgow are in the hands of the Scottish Section 
of the Council of Industrial Design. 

The first photographic copy will be ready by | September, and 
it is hoped the touring of it will be started on 15 September. 
Additional copies will be made if the demand is large enough. It is 
suggested that each centre should show the exhibition for three 
days, i.e. Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday each week and that, 
on the other days, it be dismantled, despatched and hung again 
at the next centre. Allied Societies will be asked to collaborate in 
making the necessary arrangements in their areas. As was done 
with touring exhibitions before the war, a tour has to be arranged 
to keep distances between centres as short as possible. This 
reduces cost and time of transport. It is important that the 
exhibition, which is topical, should circulate quickly. 

It was seen at the R.I.B.A. by 7,350 visitors, who were mainly 
representatives of educational authorities, school teachers and 
other educationalists. A good proportion of members of the 
Institute also attended. 


Exhibition of Industrial Design 


The Royal Academy are to hold an exhibition entitled Royal 
Designers for Industry at Burlington House in October. This is the 
first exhibition of the work of Royal Designers for Industry 
(RDIs), and is being organized jointly by the Royal Society of 
Arts and the Council of Industrial Design. It will appeal as much 
to the customer as to the manufacturer, and the public will see 
for the first time the stages in the creation of a new product from 
the first sketches, through models and prototypes, to the finished 
article. The distinction RDI was instituted by the Royal Society 
of Arts in 1936. It may be held at no time by more than 40 de- 
signers, and is recognized to be the highest award to be attained 
in the field of industrial design. The final selection of the work to 
be shown has not yet been made, but will include the Alanbrooke 
Sword of Honour by R. Y. Goodden [A], the interior fittings and 
furniture of the ss. Orcades, the Coronation Scot and the Vickers 
Viking airliner by Brian O’Rorke [F], and equipment for London 
Transport by Dr. Charles Holden [F]. 


The Canteen at the R.I.B.A. 


The canteen in the old Members’ Room on the second floor of 
66 Portland Place has proved a great success. Opened in December 
last for the R.I.B.A. staff it was made available to members for 
lunch as soon as the organization was running smoothly. It is 
now operating at capacity, having proved popular with members 
in nearby offices as well as with those attending committees 
in the middle of the day. At teatime it is open to the staff only; 
members may obtain tea in the Members’ Room on the first floor 
by telephoning from there to the kitchen; the charge is Is. 
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The Working Party 

Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., is to act as assessor on behal! of the 
architectural profession on the Working Party on B tilding 
Operations, set up by the Minister of Works. The Workin: Party 
is under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas W. Phillips, Per \anen; 
Secretary, Ministry of National Insurance, and former!» Per. 
manent Secretary, Ministry of Labour and National * :rvice. 
There are four independent members, four employers’ repre. 
sentatives and four operatives’ representatives. These incli de Sir 
Hugh Beaver, formerly Controller General of the. Mini-:ry of 
Works; Sir George M. Burt, Chairman of the Building R: search 
Board and Managing Director, Messrs. John Mowlem ad Co, 
Ltd.; Mr. H. B. Kerr, Member of Council of the N..tional 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers; Sir John Stephenson. 
President of the National Federation of Building Trades’ (pera- 
tives; and Mr. R. Coppock [Hon. A], General Secretary of the 
N.F.B.T.O. 

The terms of reference of the Working Party are: ‘To enquire 
into (a) the organization and efficiency of building operations 
in this country, including those of specialist and sub-contracting 
trades; (b) the position of the professions in relation thereto: 
(c) the arrangements for financing operations; and (d) the types 
of contract in general use, and to make recommendations’. Ques- 
tions of wages and conditions which are dealt with by the joint 
negotiating machinery in the industries will be outside the scope 
of the enquiry. 


Town Planning Exhibition 

A British Council Town Planning Exhibition was on view to an 
invited audience at the R.I.B.A. on 24 June. It has been assembled 
by the British Council at the request of the Federal and State 
Governments of Australia, and has been scheduled for a year’s 
Australian. tour, commencing in the autumn. A special Advisory 
Committee was appointed by the British Council to supervise its 
preparation and consisted of Mr. S. L. G. Beaufoy [F], Mr. A. M. 
Chitty [F], Mr. R. T. Kennedy [A], Mr. R. H. Matthew [A], and 
Sir George Pepler [Hon. A]. A second version of the same 
exhibition, but with slight differences, is being toured in Germany 
by the Control Commission and is visiting Munich in July, 
Hanover in August, Berlin in September, Hamburg and Dusseldorf 
in October, continuing its German tour until March 1949. The 
Design Research Unit was responsible for both production and 
design. The Australian Exhibition, as shown at the R.I.B.A., is 
divided into four sections. The first deals with the theory of 
redevelopment of a central area: the second consists of the outline 
proposals for Middlesborough and Manchester and part of the 
County of London plan: a model and plans of the proposals for 
Harlow New Town are used in the third section to illustrate the 
development of New Towns: the fourth section deals with 
regional planning using, as examples, the Clyde Valley, Central 
and Eastern regions of Scotland. 


Edinburgh Chair of Architecture 

At the annual presentation of diplomas and certificates gained 
in the Edinburgh College of Art on 2 July it was announced that 
a Chair of Architecture has been established in Edinburgh, 
together with an honours degree course. It was also announced 
that the honours degree course in architecture would be intro- 
duced into the syllabus in October this year. 


Church Architecture 

The Royal Institute provided a large number of photographs for 
the architectural section of an exhibition on Church Art held at 
the Central Hall, Westminster, in connection with the recent 
Church Congress. This section was organized by Mr. Laurence 
King [F], who also delivered one of the lectures, and consisted 
mainly of illustrations of contemporary churches. 
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The Right Hon. Aneurin Bevan, M.P., 
Minister of Health, said: [ have to speak 
this morning upon a subject which I 
approach with all the diffidence that is 
appropriate to a layman in the presence of 
a large number of more experienced lay- 
men, and particularly of experts. I hope, 
therefore, that you will extend towards me 
the indulgence which is appropriate from 
the sophisticated to the innocent. 

In the first place, in speaking about lay- 
outs of housing estates we must pay some 
attention to the nature of the dwellings 
themselves. I do not want to speak this 
morning about the number of houses or 
the actual designs of the houses themselves, 
but obviously it would be nonsense to try 
to separate the design of the house and the 
character of the house and the number of 
houses from the problems of layout. 

Since the war we have been engaged, as 
you know, in a housing programme of 
very considerable magnitude and some 
complexity. Our progress so far, although 
it has, I think, been substantial, and 
although I think that it has exceeded the 
achievements of other countries faced with 
similar and even with lesser difficulties, is 
nevertheless still, as you all know, inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the times, and a 
steady housing programme extended over 
anumber of years is still essential if we are 
to house our people decently and as quickly 
as possible. 

One of the contributions which we felt 
called upon to make, in order to deal with 
the post-war emergency housing problem, 
was the provision of temporary houses, 
and we have so far provided about 149,000 
of them. They are temporary. We hope 
that they will not be there indefinitely. I 
know that at the end of the 1914-18 war 
anumber of houses were described as tem- 
porary which are still there, and I hope 
that the same fate will not overtake the 
houses which we have put up since this 
last war under the category of temporary, 
although, of course, these temporary 
houses are from the point of view of in- 
ternal fittings of a very high standard, and 
the people who live in them are very fond 
of them; and some are in very salu- 
brious surroundings, on the edge of parks. 
Indeed, many of them can be described as 
luxury flats in a pastoral setting, and it 
may not be easy when the time comes to 
persuade the tenants that they should move 
elsewhere. 
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However, no one can regard the tem- 
porary houses as pieces of esthetic delight. 
We claim no more for them than that they 
have met a very urgent need and that they 
are convenient to use, that they are good 
pieces of domestic machinery. The women 
in particular like them because they are 
easy to manage, and we have done our 
best to try to maintain the standards of 
accommodation. 


They have this very great additional 
advantage that they satisfied the need, 
which was at the time most urgent, for 
small houses for small families. When the 
men were demobilized the first need was to 
provide a home for father, mother and 
One or two small children, so as to try to 
minimize their domestic hardship and— 
more than the hardship—the acrimony 
which often arises from living with one’s 
mother-in-law. 


We have in addition provided 268,999 
permanent houses of various kinds, and, 
of those, 70,000 are for owner occupation 
or for sale. I wish to call attention to this, 
hoping that our friends of the Press will 
note it, having regard to the sustained 
propaganda that we have from day to day. 
We have succeeded in permitting private 
enterprise to build 70,000 houses for pri- 
vate ownership, which in the circumstances 
is a very remarkable achievement. 

I want to say a word or two about this, 
because it has a direct bearing on our dis- 
cussion. These permanent houses are 
divided into different types. The majority 
of them are three-bedroom houses, as you 
know; 3.19 per cent of them, or 4,470, have 
one bedroom; 8.06 per cent, or 11,285, 
have two bedrooms; 120,280, or 85.86 per 
cent, have three bedrooms; 3,912, or 2.79 

er cent, have four bedrooms; and 136 
ouses, or 0.1 per cent, have five bedrooms 
or over. 

You will see from those figures that it has 
been thought necessary to concentrate most 
of the housing during these three years 
since the war on three-bedroom houses, 
the small family type of house, while 
making some slight inroad into the problem 
of providing larger houses and smaller 
houses. 

As I said earlier, the type of house that 
we are building has a direct relationship 
to the kind of layout that is available to 
the architect. Of course, the laying out of 
estates with small houses of this sort pre- 
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sents some very difficult problems, and the 
modern domestic architect has had to 
tackle difficulties with which his pre- 
decessors were never faced. 

We have always regarded the provision 
of these houses in this way as merely a 
temporary post-war expedient, and before 
very long—I cannot say when, because the 
House of Commons is entitled to hear it 
first—we are going to encourage local 
authorities to build some larger houses and 
smaller houses, so as to bring about a 
greater diversification of types on local 
authority estates. 

You will remember that immediately 
after the war, in order to try to mitigate the 
consequences of building the same type of 
house everywhere, I asked local authorities 
in laying out their estates to leave space for 
larger houses, so that when the estates are 
completed we shall get away, I hope, from 
the monotonous character of some of the 
local authority estates that were built be- 
tween the wars. Before very long we shall 
be able to take advantage of that pro- 
vision, and so our estates ought to show 
a very much more attractive appearance. 

You know—and I want to be quite 
frank with you—that there has been a 
great deal of pressure on the Government 
in the last year, and particularly in the last 
few months, to let up on the restriction on 
the building of houses for private owner- 
ship. It is impossible to separate the 
esthetic from the political. Some politics 
have ugly consequences. In between the 
wars the speculative builder in Great 
Britain did almost irreparable damage to 
the beauty of the British countryside; and 
I was determined—and I hope that in this 
I have the support of all enlightened 
opinion—that so far as lay in my power 
I would not let loose the private specu- 
lative builder on the post-war housing 
problem without any restraints or limita- 
tions, because we should have bought long- 
term ugliness for short-term easement. 
Indeed, I doubt very much whether we 
should have had short-term easement. 
What would have happened would have 
been that the speculative builder would 
have started a large number of houses 
which he would not have been able to com- 
plete with the limitation of labour and 
materials forced on us at the moment, and 
we should have had a large number of 
houses at different stages of completion— 
and a long queue at the Official Receiver’s. 
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If we were to prevent the ravages being 
committed on our country that we ex- 
perienced before, it was necessary to exer- 
cise strong controls on the activities of 
some of -the speculative builders. I hope 
that these remarks will not be regarded as 
strictures on the building industry as a 
whole, but that they are true with regard to 
some portions of the building industry you 
can see if you go to the suburbs of most of 
our towns and cities. Theréfore these con- 
trols, which are so irksome, these restric- 
tions, which are girded against both in 
Parliament and in the Press, have been 
regarded by the Government as abso- 
lutely essential, not only to safeguard the 
quantitative housing programme but also 
to make the qualitative nature of the pro- 
gramme as attractive and as decent as 
possible. When these restrictions on the 
building of houses for private ownership 
are eased, I hope that esthetic as well as 
commercial considerations will operate. 

The local authorities in 1945 and 1946 
were restricted in what they could do by 
virtue of the fact that most of them could 
only complete the layouts that were there 
before the war, and there was not very much 
elbow-room for modern ideas. We did not 
expect, therefore, that they would be able 
to achieve miracles of distinguished layout 
immediately. Some of the local authorities 
have been exceedingly imaginative and 
enterprising, but I cannot say that that is 
true of all of them. Some of them have been 
monotonously repetitive. They have built 
houses of almost exactly the same type, 
only slightly larger, than they built before 
the war, and many of them have repeated 
what I consider to be an architectural mon- 
Sstrosity, building semi-detached houses all 
over the place. 

The semi-detached house, when you 
speak of small cottages, has to be handled 
with the utmost imagination if it is not to 
be offensive. We all know that the desire 
to live in a semi-detached house is a sheer 
reaction against the long streets of the 
Industrial Revolution; and a_ reaction 
against experience is not a good guide in 


esthetic matters. To act and react against’ 


what we have suffered is not organic archi- 
tecture, and it is certainly not functional 
architecture—though I am not going to 
Start on those controversies, which make 
some architects purple-faced. 

I think it will be common ground, how- 
ever, that we ought not to be guided in our 
selection of houses merely by the fact that 
large numbers of the British middle class, 
whenever they were able to raise them- 
selves above the standards of their fathers, 
insisted on living in stucco-fronted villas. 
The architecture of the late Victorian 
period was the architecture of a class of 
persons enjoying an uneasy opulence, and 
the boastful character of their architecture 
Is an expression of their uneasiness. They 
were the possessors of newly-acquired 
wealth, and their domestic architecture is 
merely saying to the world, ‘Look at me. 
I am better off than I was. I can afford to 
have things that have no use at all.’ 

This expression of ostentatious leisure 
has the same relation to functional require- 
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ments as the mandarin’s long nails have to 
work. We ought not, therefore, merely to 
react against the ugliness of the Industrial 
Revolution; we ought to consider our 
housing estates from the point of view of 
the sort of population that is going to live 
in them, the sort of society that they are 
going to comprehend, and the kind of 
lives that the people who inhabit them are 
going to lead. 

It is a different kind of society that we 
are going to have. You know that the vill- 
ages and towns that grew up in the years 
between the wars represented to a certain 
extent the flight from reality. They repre- 
sented a desire to leave behind what had 
been unpleasant, and the country was 
divided into colonies, large numbers of 
business men with carefully rolled um- 
brellas, catching suburban trains, leaving 
little colonies where there was not a sign 
of work at all and going to the city, 
returning at night to their twilight homes. 
This, as I say, was a flight from reality. 

The Minister of Town and Country 
Planning is more concerned about this 
than I am, because it is his job to talk about 
properly balanced communities; but I have 
to have regard to the fact that if we exer- 
cised no restraints at all upon post-war 
building we should have a repetition of this 
colonization of the population, which is 
wholly evil, because it leaves some income 
groups clustered round factories and mines 
and workshops, with the higher income 
groups living as if they had no roots at all 
anywhere, and nobody had to keep them. 
The culture of that sort of town is deplor- 
able; it is the culture of the crossword 
puzzle and of escapist literature, because 
it is itself an expression of escape. 

If, therefore, we are to have com- 
munities appropriate to the sort of society 
in which we are going to live all our com- 
munities will have to be much more 
egalitarian. We cannot have aggregations 
of ostentatious living in one place and in 
another place colonies of obvious, self- 
evident workers. We have to have com- 
munities where all the various income 
groups of the population are mixed; indeed 
we have to try to recapture the glory of 
some of the o!d English villages, where 
the small cottages of the labourers were 
cheek by jowl with the butcher’s shop, and 
where the doctor could reside benignly 
with his patients in the same street. 

It is certainly true that some of the 
reasons for having detached dwellings 
which were sound towards the end of the 
19th century and the beginning of this no 
longer prevail. First of all it would be im- 
possible, I am glad to say, for rich people 
to have large numbers of body-servants, so 
that they will not need large houses. Indeed, 
they do not need large houses nowadays, 
because when they wish to entertain there 
are plenty of restaurants to which they can 
take their friends, and they do not need to 
convert their own houses into restaurants. 
But the fact is that we have reached a 
society where it will not be possible to have 
houses that are served by large numbers of 
servants. Whether we like it or not, that is 
the fact. I have always been rather sorry 





for people with large numbers of servants 
because when you do have a large house 
you can only live in a part of it, and after 
a certain expansion the servants are erving 
themselves and not the owner at all. We 
no longer have any justification, the-efore, 
for these large houses. Even the com. 
paratively well-to-do will be living in 
houses which are not to any extent .),arply 
distinguished from the houses occupied by 
people who are less opulent, and, th¢ refore, 
there will be no social justification ‘or the 
kind of segregation which occurred in a 
community where there was a wide culf be. 
tween the spending power of different sec- 
tions of the population. 

That is going to be the social background 
against which the architect has to work 
when he is doing domestic architecture, 
and so we can expect that the main task 
of providing houses for the population will 
depend very largely upon the local authori- 
ties, and that owner-occupation instead of 
being the rule will become the exception, 

There is another reason why it is 
essential that owner-occupation or private 
ownership of small dwellings should be- 
come the exception. We are living in a 
society which is technically exceedingly 
mobile. We are not living in agricultural 
communities. Our communities have to 
serve the modern machine, and technical 
changes in industry quite often make 
necessary shifts in the population, and 
make it necessary for people to be more 
mobile. There is nothing that renders the 
artisan more immobile than house owner- 
ship. I am not now arguing about the 
merits of house ownership, but merely 
speaking about it in relation to the kind of 
society in which we live. People can move 
from place to place, from one occupation 
to another, much more easily if they are 
going from one rented house to another 
than if they have first to sell the house 
that they own. I have had experience, 
especially in the older industrial districts, 
of cases where workers have had to change 
their occupation and move, and have had 
to have a forced sale of their dwelling in 
order to be able to move at all. 

I have said some local authorities have 
been inspired and some have been imagina- 
tive, but others have been uninspired and 
repetitive. I want to say now something 
which I am quite sure, Mr. President, will 
not cause you any annoyance, and that is 
that local authorities, when they are laying 
out their estates, ought as far as they pos- 
sibly can to employ architects in doing it. 
I know that there are a great many sur- 
veyors who are very excellent people, and 
in fact I know some surveyors who are 
better than many architects; but they are 
exceptions, and surveyors have an attitude 
towards building which is more appro- 
priate, quite often, to a military engineer 
than to an architect. Further, there are 
some surveyors who believe that their 
little idiosyncrasies are architectural in- 
spirations. I know of one surveyor who 
designs public conveniences like Chinese 
pagodas. 

It is therefore essential, I think, that 
local authorities, even though it may be 
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more expensive, should employ 


slight! nplo 
archite2ts; because we are going to live in 
these (owns for a long time, and, when we 


look cut of our windows, the houses occu- 
pied »y our neighbours and the archi- 
tectur:| composition in which they are 
place’ are parts of our social furniture. If 
you look out on ugly things you will be- 
come :igly yourself. I have the most pro- 


found belief in the spiritual education of 
physic ‘| beauty. I believe that if people live 
in squalid and ugly surroundings, or even 
in ur'maginative and unbeautiful sur- 
round ngs, it profoundly affects their 
spiritual and mental character. 

If you go round even some of our pre- 
fabricated estates, the temporary houses, 
you will see that where the people occupy- 
ing the houses have taken pains to cultivate 
their gardens and to lay out the plots in 
front of their houses they have a higher 
standard of citizenship, a greater sense of 
social responsibility and a higher sense of 
spiritual values than if they had neglected 
their front gardens. This matter of seeing 
to it that people put esthetic as well as 
commercial considerations to the fore- 
front is exceedingly important, and the 
local authorities ought always to have 
architects when laying out their estates. 

When they are laying out very large 
estates, as some of the larger authorities 
are doing, where it is difficult, perhaps, for 
one architect to do all the work, or where 
it may be undesirable for him to do the 
whole of it, it is sometimes good to set 
aside part of the estate for another archi- 
tect, who will lay it out in accordance with 
the general design, so that he will bring to 
his part of the estate a sense of innovation 
and imagination which might be lacking 
if the work were done by one person, 
keeping in mind ail the while, of course, 
the essential consideration of unity in the 
overall design. 

I want to say just one more practical 
word about the laying out of estates. I 
have found quite frequently that some 
local authorities permit forecourt walls of 
the most extravagant nature to be con- 
structed. | do not know whether any of you 
heard a most remarkable broadcast by 
Lewis Mumford when he was over here. 
He described three things, which he said 
were symbolic of the British temperament, 
the genius of the British race; the wall, the 
ha-ha and the pollarded tree. He described 
the ha-ha as symbolic of class exclusive- 
ness, as class petrified into caste, and the 
wall, of cours2, as an almost pathological 
desire for privacy, and the pollarded tree 
as representing the ruthlessness of the 
British temperament. 

| am not going to concern myself with 
more than one of these symbols, and that 
is the wall. | can understand, though I 
cannot sympathize with, the man who 
wants to build a large wall round his 
estate, so that nobody can see what is 
happening inside. But why have a wall 
which does not serve the purpose of con- 
cealing you at all? Why have a high fore- 
court wall which is ugly, expensive, and 
makes the whole street sit on your soul? 
I have seen some estates which looked much 
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better before they were completed than 
they did afterwards. When the forecourt 
walls have been put in you find that the 
whole street is heavy—monstrously heavy. 

In some parts of the country I agree the 
position is different. I know from my own 
experience that in Wales we have no longer 
to fight the English, as we used to do, but 
to fight the mountain ponies and the 
sheep, and so there is some justification in 
remote places for defending your front 
garden roses from the depredations of the 
ferocious sheep; but there is no justification 
in most of our towns and villages for doing 
it. I hope, therefore, that we shall not spend 
our scarce labour and precious materials on 
forecourt walls which are ugly in them- 
selves and which make the whole street so 
heavy. Some of the more agreeable fea- 
tures of the layouts in some of the American 
towns are due to the fact that there is a 
grass verge right down to the kerb. 

I dare say that you must have something 
to mark off your own piece of property 
from the council’s property, so that the 
dogs may know where they ought not to go, 
but it need be no more than an indication; 
it need not be a foolish, wasteful imitation 
of the castle wall. You cannot get the castle 
wall, so why try? I hope, therefore, that 
local authorities and architects will look 
at this more narrowly. 

We have sent out, as you know, a very 
valuable report by a sub-committee of the 
Central Housing Advisory Committee over 
which Lord Farringdon presided, on the 
layout of front gardens and back gardens. 
I should like to say a word about the walls 
of our council houses. The sanitary in- 
spector enters into a conspiracy here with 
the surveyor, and the sanitary inspector 
says: ‘You must have no creepers, no 
climbing roses or anything of that sort; it 
is bad for the house, it makes it damp.’ We 
can carry that too far. Most modern houses 
are built with cavity walls, and a few de- 
lightful roses or wistaria will not really 
give rise to tuberculosis. If we had these 
local authority estates covered with green 
foliage and flowers, would not it be very 
much more beautiful and agreeable? And 
now and again, why not a little colour 
wash? Because we always have grey skies, 
there is no reason at all why we should 
have grey walls as well. There are some 
kinds of colour wash which would not 
appear garish, even against the cloudy skies 
which are habitual. 

I hope, therefore, that local authorities 
will either colour wash their houses or 
encourage the tenants to colour wash them. 
Here I am a little of an anarchist. Some 
people say ‘Oh, you must always have the 
colour designs of the streets agreed before 
hand.’ You get someone coming along who 
says: ‘No, no blues; all greens,’ or some- 
thing of that sort; but colours always 
match, if there are enough of them. You 
have only to see a painting by Matthew 
Smith to see that. It is not altogether the 
right thing, therefore, to try to put all the 
tenants into a sort of central design and 
say: ‘Don’t do this or that.’ Let them alone 
sometimes. You will be quite surprised at 
the result. 


Further, I hope that the local authorities 
will pay some attention to the layout of the 
back gardens, because they can be hope- 
lessly ugly, and a little help is all that is 
needed. Sometimes an agreement about the 
sort of hedge or fence that is to be put up 
will help, and do not prohibit the tenants 
having outhouses because they will have 
outhouses, and it is much better to co- 
operate with them in the kind of outhouses 
to be put up. 

These are some practical considerations 
which have occurred to me as I have been 
going about the country. 

I announced last year, when I met the 
R.I.B.A. Council, that we were going to 
offer prizes for the best layouts. We are 
hoping to be able to do it at the end of this 
year. This is a graceful, charming and 
civilized competition, a competition be- 
tween local authorities and architects as to 
who can lay out the most beautiful estates. 

We are building in the countryside at 
the moment, as you know, very many more 
houses than were ever built before. The 
proportion of houses being built in rural 
England is greater than the proportion the 
rural population bears to the whole. Some 
of these rural houses are very good; some 
are not so good. What we want to do is 
to emulate the best. We are going to be 
judged in ten or fifteen years’ time by what 
we are doing now. I cannot too .often 
repeat that we are being judged now, all of 
us, by the number of houses that we are 
building. But that will not be the test 
before long; the test before long will be the 
kind of houses we have built and the kind 
of architectural composition in which we 
have put them. Have we wantonly destroyed 
the trees? Have we made insufficient use of 
natural features? Have we built houses for 
which our children will be grateful? Be- 
cause, you see, the housing problem will 
then be quantitatively solved, and people 
will not know the emotional- situation in 
which we are trying to build. The emo- 
tional connotation of housing shortages 
will be dispersed by time, but the houses 
which we shall have put up will be there as 
monuments to what we have done. 

I hope, therefore, that the local authori- 
ties, upon whom rests so great a responsi- 
bility, witl be alive to their opportunities, 
and will make for us in the next few years 
architecturally satisfying housing estates 
and townships of which not only we in this 
country can be proud but which we can 
show to our neighbours across the Channel 
and that we can justify to visitors from 
all parts of the earth. It is a very great 
opportunity, and I hope that we shall all 
rise to it. 


The President, in the name of the Con- 
ference, thanked the Minister for his inter- 
esting and amusing address. Mr. Forshaw’s 
paper, which was to follow, would, he said, 
be open to discussion. Addresses by 
Ministers were not open to discussion, or 
the Minister might see some ‘purple-faced 
architects’ looming up! He asked the Con- 
ference to show its appreciation of the 
action of the Minister in being present and 
giving such an excellent address. 
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Application of 
Principles in 
Layout 


By J. H. Forshaw, 
M.C., M.A., B.Arch.(Lvpl.), 
M.T.P.I. [F] Chief Architect 
and Housing Consultant, 
Ministry of Health 


The President in the Chair 


Mr. Forshaw said that he thought his most 
useful contribution would be to give an 
up-to-date summary of what the Ministry 
of Health recommended to local authorities 
on the layout and siting of municipal 
housing. But first he wished to say some- 
thing about the work of the architects at 
the Ministry of Health. They had two main 
functions in regard to housing: the first 
being to give advice gained from the ex- 
perience of all parts of the country, from 
abroad, and from the many other sources 
open to the Government. That advice was 
required by both the Minister for the 
formulation of the Government’s housing 
policy and by local authorities. The second 
function was to examine local authorities’ 
schemes to assist in implementing the 
policy laid down by the Government. It 
should be noted that the second function 
was not the main task of the Ministry’s 
architects, they were not solely critics. 

To fulfil the first task, which was in 
some sense creative, much of their time 
was spent in keeping themselves acquainted 
with the day-to-day progress of schemes 
and meeting the many individuals and 
bodies who were contributing to the evolu- 
tion of housing methods. Some of this work 
was handled for them by the Building 
Research Station, while there was close 
liaison with departmental committees and 
other Ministries. There were also several 
independent bodies, such as the Royal Fine 
Arts Commission, the C.P.R.E., the schools 
of architecture, the Town Planning In- 
Stitute, the Institute of Landscape Archi- 
tects and, most important, the Royal In- 
stitute itself. Though the publications of 
these organizations were available, it was 
important that they be studied even more 
widely than they are at present. There was 
no substitute for that, but the value of a 
central official department lay in that, it 
alone, was in a position to integrate 
specialized knowledge as the basis of the 
national policy determined by Parliament. 
The advice to local authorities followed 
from it—the staff of the Ministry being 
responsible for keeping local authorities 
informed. 

There were certain fundamental aims or 
essential principles which all housing 
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Rural housing scheme at Ditchingham, Norfolk, for Loddon R.D.C. Tayler and Green [FF]. 
Above: the layout plan. Below: part of an unfinished terrace with colour-washed brickwork; 
site work and planting not yet completed. An example of the rural ‘house-group’; three and four 


bedroom terrace houses round a central green 


authorities should bear in mind. The first 
was concerned with standards of accom- 
modation, convenience, service and beauty 
in the separate dwellings. Another was 
speed in construction. A third, economy in 
material. But it was with the requirements 
affecting the scenic value of individual 
schemes that the Conference was chiefly 
concerned, namely (1) the siting in small 
groups of dwellings related architecturally 
within each residential unit; (2) landscape 
design seeking harmony in relation of 
building to building and of building to 
land; (3) the siting of and extent of access 
roads, footpaths and gardens. 

The planning of the estate layout was 
just as important as the design of the 
houses themselves. At first sight the housing 
problem might appear to involve only the 
provision of shelter and services, but it 
should involve all the other considerations 


however small or large a scheme might be. 
Dwellings wrongly laid out could fail to 
become good homes just as if the drainage 
were at fault. This was their greatest dis- 
appointment at the present time in nearly 
every part of the country. Housing Com- 
mittees could not be reminded too often 
that they were trustees of environment and 
their job was to provide good homes in 
pleasant places. The new houses, whether 
normally constructed or prefabricated, 
were going to be the homes in which this 
generation’s children would spend their 
formative years. Moreover, there were no 
grounds for saying that it was not econo- 
mically sound. The cost of the necessary 
supplementary work, including skilled 
architectural advice, was small indeed com- 
pared with the permanent influence for 
good that beauty and seemliness would 
exert on both body and mind. 
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Agricultural cottages at Thurlton, Norfolk, for Loddon R.D.C. Tayler and Green [FF]. Note the pairs are linked together by outhouses. Colour- 


washed in pairs of pink and pairs of white, with bright colours to windows and doors 


The terms ‘neighbourhood unit’ and 
‘residential unit’? had come to be accepted, 
but it was necessary to distinguish between 
them. The neighbourhood unit in urban or 
suburban areas was roughly equivalent to 
the small town, and was the unit into which 
the large urban growth should be divided. 
Its population might vary from five to ten 
thousand. But this was too large for 
housing purposes and was therefore sub- 
divided into residential units of from four 
hundred to fifteen hundred inhabitants. 
This also was too large an area to be 
covered with building masses of uniform 
height and spacing. The residential unit 
was the basic unit in that all building and 
all landscape treatment within it should be 
co-ordinated by the architect in one design. 
For the purpose of the detailed design it 
would have to be treated as a number of 
separate entities or ‘house-groups’. 

Mr. Forshaw continued: The building 
of dwellings in communities conforming to 
the natural landscape has only recently 
been recognized again as a vital principle 
in layout. Housing estates have either been 
treated as a single conglomeration of 
identical rows or as a single conglomeration 
of semi-detached villas, that is to say, 
nearly always in a form which in a broad 
analysis consists of a comparatively /arge 
whole made up of a great many small parts. 
The parts might be all the same or all 
different, but in neither case could the scene 
be said to have unity or variety because 
the whole was too large to be perceived; 
and each part of it too small and too 
cramped to be considered in separation. 
One must realize that those two terms 
‘variety’ and ‘unity’ are complementary, 
not opposite; to dispense with variety is 
not to gain unity. Without unity you cannot 
perceive variety. Thus to the designer, a 
housing estate may appear to have both 
qualities, but to one of a thousand house- 
holders on the same estate the view from 
his bedroom window may be quite dismal. 
Viewed in this way it becomes clear that to 
plan a successful and popular housing area 
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the architect must project himself in turn 
into the minds of all the individuals who are 
going to live in that estate and design 
‘house-groups’, each of distinguished char- 
acter, yet each in sympathy with the other, 
that will give a pleasant sense of variety 
and a comfortable sense of unity to all of 
them. I have not forgotten that the semi- 
detached house, as opposed to the terrace, 
is still undeservedly popular since public 
opinion is always slow to understand the 
virtues of what is unfamiliar. It is a fact, 
however, upon which most architects now 
agree, that semi-detached dwellings are the 
least suitable for urban housing and are 
undesirable also in rural areas where 
appreciable numbers are involved. We 
must never shirk our duty to act in the 
best interests of both present and future 
generations, even if it entails a certain 
measure of popular misgiving or opposition 
at the time. People quite often object to a 
new house because it is just different from 
what they are used to, but if trouble is 
taken to explain the advantages that it 
offers, peace and an educational victory are 
seldom far behind. But it may be said, per- 
haps, that it does need a well-trained housing 
manager to make the convincing overtures, 
and I agree that in this field there is a 
great need for enthusiastic personnel. 

Let us now take an imaginary residential 
unit in a suburban area and see how the 
architect will plan it, by treating it not as a 
single mass of housing but as _ several 
natural groups modelled into the land- 
scape. In the first place the dwellings in the 
residential unit will not all be of one kind. 
Perhaps it will be decided that whatever 
flats and maisonettes are needed should be 
built on a number of specially-selected sites 
within the neighbourhood unit, overlooking 
parkways or playing fields or other open 
space, for these generally are more appro- 
priate for tall blocks. But each residential 
unit should certainly have a number of 
ground floor dwellings for old people be- 
sides family houses varying in size from two 
to five bedrooms. 
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Before this range can be determined for 
any particular area, a careful survey must 
be made from which housing committees 
can discern how many houses of each par- 
ticular type are required. This is a very 
much more important problem than is 
generally appreciated. Most of the houses 
that are now being built are three bed- 
roomed houses, but economy in accom- 
modation might be made if two bedroomed 
houses are provided for the many families 
who at present have an extra bedroom, not 
because they want a spare room, but 
simply because smaller houses are not 
available. 

It must be remembered that some sites 
will be allocated for houses to suit the re- 
quirements of the higher income groups. 
Subsidized and non-subsidized housing 
should stand side by side; it is a mistake to 
imagine that people from different voca- 
tions in life cannot enjoy living close to 
each other. In an age when transport is so 
comparatively rapid we need not worry so 
much to see that people with the same in- 
terests know each other, but it is still our 
duty to do everything we can to cement a 
bond of community between those whose 
lives do not normally bring them together. 
In the revival in England of this way of 
living we have a great deal to learn from 
the French, who never lost the art. 

Let me make it plain that a ‘house- 
group’ is not a stereotyped unit that can be 
mathematically defined. It consists of a 
number of dwellings, but whether five or 
fifty depends entirely on the character of 
the design and the nature of the site. 
There is doubtless a good deal of mis- 
apprehension among the public when 
planners talk of ‘neighbourhood units’, 
‘residential units’, and now I have added 
‘house-groups’! What are these new things 
that they think we ought to live in? But, 
of course, they are not new at all. The 
neighbourhood unit is merely the con- 
tinuing community in which people now 
live and have lived throughout history; the 
village surrounding the church, the green, 
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Left: Ditton Marsh. Warminster and Westbury R.D.C. G. Blair Imrie [F]. The ‘house-group’ with sense of enclosure secured by use of link walls; 
interesting detail and colour. Top right: Beaumaris. S. Colwyn Foulkes [A]. Terraced cottages in traditional building climbing a steep slope over- 
looking the Strait. The cottages will be colour-washed white and the frontage left open to a grass forecourt. Bottom right: Roehampton. A 
scheme of 25 years ago ir the tradition of Unwin’s work at Hampstead. Simple guard fences to grass courts, matured trees and creepers 


the shops and the inn—not only the 
existing rural villages, but also those that 
have been engulfed in urban growth and 
are now greatly expanded. The residential 
unit is a small district of people’s homes 
within the village as it now exists as an 
urban community. The history of the 
‘house-group’ is equally long. The ‘square’ 
was the centre of the medieval town. The 
monasteries and almshouses of the 14th 
century and the colleges of the 15th and 
16th centuries gave us the court, the 
quadrangle and the close, while from 
the 18th century date the crescent and the 
terrace. 

The ‘house-group’ is an architectural- 
cum-social form. It may consist of detached 
houses, a row of cottages or a block of 
flats; or it may comprise the houses around 
a small green. Its social aspect not always 
inspired by good architecture, yet uprising 
nevertheless is epitomized in the affection 
which people will bear towards their own 
‘street’; a loyalty to their neighbours which 
is the result of a common experience of 
life, as lived in the same group of dwellings. 
The form it takes depends on circumstances, 
but its ideals are a dominant architectural 
character holding it together, and an archi- 
tectural sympathy reconciling it with the 
neighbouring buildings. It is the archi- 
tectural expression of the social idea; men 
living together peaceably in their habita- 
tions. It must neither be too big nor too 
small, but able to hold the attention 
against the competition of surrounding 
features. It must therefore be clearly de- 
fined with a beginning and an end, yet with- 
out breaking down the amenity of the area 
with harsh unnatural lines. 
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The form the ‘house-groups’ will take in 
the suburban residential unit will depend 
for one thing on the density of population 
per acre, and, considered in conjunction 
with that, upon the amount of open space 
which is readily accessible to the inhabi- 
tants, but outside the site itself; for the 
more there is outside, the less up to a point 
need be provided within. However, we can 
assume for this purpose that, as in nearly 
all cases, there is nothing like enough out- 
side to admit of anything less than the 
maximum that can be reserved inside. The 
latter also will be little enough. This fact 
really should be recognized and is the chief 
reason why suburban house-groups must 
above all be compact. We have already seen 
that if any sense of balance is to be found 
in the well-populated areas they should not 
consist solely of detached or semi-detached 
dwellings. The architect is led, therefore, 
to examine the possibilities of the terrace 
house—a form of house building which 
late in the last century fell into disrepute. 
Its condemnation was certainly not without 
justification, but latterly we have begun to 
realize that this was the form of some of 
the best, as well as of most of the worst, 
domestic architecture that this country has 
known. 

A little thought will show that in view of 
modern construction, services and equip- 
ment, nearly every objection to the terrace 
house has been invalidated. The last, the 
undue transmission of noise and vibration 
through party walls, is now very slight and 
will doubtless be completely overcome in 
the near future. Moreover, the construction 
of a terrace is quicker than that of a corre- 
sponding number of semi-detached or de- 


tached dwellings and similar savings in 
cost, materials and space are possible. But 
its peculiar quality is that in its intimate 
urban character it expresses the spirit of 
community and is in itself, a “house-group’. 
Such are the arguments which may lead 
a thoughtful housing committee to adopt 
the idea of terrace housing for the majority 
of its dwellings. They will not, of course, be 
like the long identical terraces on either 
side of the traffic-way, which characterized 
bye-law housing of the Victorian period. 
Every opportunity will be taken to add 
interest to the scene—by grouping in ‘open 
squares’, by stepping back the frontage on 
one side or the other, by building terraces 
at right angles to the road instead of 
facing it, by taking advantage of variation 
in level, and by setting them in open park- 
like surroundings. Terrace housing is 
recommended not only in two but also in 
three storeys. The combination of the two 
methods in suburban areas, and of three- 
storey terraces with tall blocks of maison- 
ettes or flats in higher densities, can do 
much to achieve the variety of layout that 
we need. I should like to say more con- 
cerning the use of terrace houses and 
maisonettes, but time is short.* 

I have said that the architect must aim 
to get individual character into his house- 
groups. If he is wise he will avoid a great 
variety of elevational design, but seek it 
by more subtle means. The use of bright 
colour washes, boldly applied on wall sur- 
faces, or to accentuate particular features 
such as window openings and reveals to- 
gether with simple variations of motif in 


*See Housing and Town Development, R.1.B.A. JOURNAL, 
May 1948. 
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An example of the ‘house-group’ for higher density residential areas. A layout comprising blocks of flats and terrace houses. Housing redevelopment 
at Shacklewell Road, for the Hackney Borough Council. Frederick Gibberd [F], in collaboration with G. L. Downing, Borough Engineer and Surveyor 


door-heads and porches, can be effective 
if done well. But the most compelling, 
satisfying and altogether the surest way 
to retain interest is by variations in the 
relation between landscape and building 
masses. It is here that we reach the core of 
our subject, for the ground-work of design 
in landscape and building mass is the plan 
or layout. The quality of the architect’s 
work will depend on his ingenuity in dis- 
covering alternative plan arrangements for 
buildings, gardens and roads, and socreating 
a new horizon for every ‘house-group’. 

The most noticeable and often the only 
landscape feature in existing housing 
estates is the broad, ugly network of roads. 
These must not be repeated, since it is quite 
unnecessary—a waste of money, man- 
power and above all good land. Traffic- 
ways must if possible be completely ex- 
cluded from the residential unit, and access 
roads reduced to a minimum. Footpaths 
instead should abound, and rather than 
follow the roads should lead by the shortest 
route to school, bus stop, railway station 
and the shops. The highway was once a 
common rendezvous, today fast motor 
traffic has made it part of a machine with a 
single purpose. It has become so dangerous 
that it must be bounded in and segregated 
in the same way as the railway, and there- 
fore house builders must now turn their 
backs on it. It is, of course, an essential 
track of communication, but it should not 
be allowed to dominate or disturb the atmo- 
sphere of the residential scene. 

Local authorities are now well aware of 
the importance of preserving mature forest 
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trees and hedgerows, and of the necessity, 
though perhaps less surely, to be con- 
stantly planting new ones. Much has also 
been said lately about the ‘Reilly Green’; 
doubtless this and other matters will be 
treated later in this conference, so I will 
pass on to the problem of the private 
garden. 

Here Mr. Forshaw referred to the 
Faringdon Report on ‘The Appearance of 
Housing Estates’. Though it was a modest 
affair, he claimed that its recommendations 
were eminently sensible. Why was this 
report necessary? The answer was written 
across the face of all those dreary localities 
in which so many of the English people 
had their homes. This was the first time 
that the State had made a comprehensive 
effort to improve the visual quality and 
amenity of housing. If local authorities 
could implement in spirit and letter the 
recommendations of the Faringdon Report, 
we should spread abroad the idea which 
had hitherto been confined to a few 
solitary but distinguished endeavours such 
as the Bournville Village Trust, Welwyn 
Garden City and Roehampton. Its recom- 
mendations mainly covered suburban areas, 
but the same principles applied to those of 
higher density. Also the Committee was 
thinking mainly in terms of existing estates 
and therefore questions of planning and 
site layout had not been discussed; this 
should not mislead one into thinking that 
these did not affect radically the faults for 
which the report was seeking a remedy. 

Mr. Forshaw continued: There are two 
points concerning new estat2s which should 


be investigated. First, it is a mistake to pro- 
vide every house with the same sized gar- 
den; on the average the gardens provided 
on some estates have been too large. It is 
clear that many tenants do not want large 
gardens, they only find them a nuisance to 
maintain and quite naturally let them fall 
into neglect. Many tenants, I believe, only 
want what amounts to an open-air room 
at the back and a small lawn and flower-bed 
at the front; others will require more. 
But an important point that has been made 
in the Report, and one which I commend 
to your notice, is that the outdoor room 
and small back garden must be private, and 
therefore the cultivation of hedges and 
trees to screen it is very desirable. 

The second matter is that of allotments; 
and this is another reason why gardens 
should be smaller. If separate allotment 
areas are reserved, tenants can lease the 
land they require for vegetable growing, 
where facilities for providing expert advice, 
the common use of fertilizers, equipment 
and so forth can be centralized. The 
arrangement might not altogether satisfy 
the enthusiastic gardener, but it will prob- 
ably meet the need of the many less able 
and more modest. In any case I feel that 
the need for allotments in addition to gar- 
dens must always be considered; now 
especially, when our world position is so 
changed, there is little doubt that much 
more food will have to be grown at home. 

Not only should the space saved by 
smaller private gardens be reserved for 
allotments; much of it should go to provide 
the larger community gardens and play- 
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A Swiss example, near Zurich: showing terrace 
housing in an open garden setting, with narrow 
yet adequate access roads and foot-paths. An 
infant’s play-pit in the foreground 


grounds, which the Report so rightly recom- 
mends in paragraph 38. Indeed, I would 
say that if the policy of smaller individual 
gardens is adopted it must be accompanied 
by the provision of communal gardens or 
greens on the rough basis of one for every 
house-group. Doubtless the difficulties of 
maintaining them may discourage housing 
committees, but if tackled with determina- 
tion the idea ought to be made to work 
economically. Before leaving this subject 
I would draw your attention to a book 
recently published on ‘Land and Land- 
scape’.* On page 209 is a suggestion of 
what the open-air room and small back 
garden might be. 

The issue, however, which underlies all 
that the Faringdon Committee recom- 
mends is the fact that we must now recog- 
nize the necessity for~ every housing 
authority to undertake not merely to build 
a house, but to lay out at least the founda- 
tions of a garden. If tenants are expected to 
maintain a garden ‘the importance of a 
good start cannot be over-emphasized’; 
therefore the authority should provide for 
certain site work of the same standard as 
the buildings themselves. The important 
features are paved paths, terraces, garden 
sheds, walls and fences of good design 
and of the best available materials; lastly, 
hedges and some trees, preferably planted 
before the tenants move in. With these, at 
least there is a solid, uniform and reason- 
ably generous foundation upon which 
even the most ineffective of gardeners can 
work with some chance of success; then at 
least the private erection of fences and 
sheds with, any and every, rough and ugly 
material becomes unnecessary, and the 
bleak draughty atmosphere of the back- 
yard is displaced. 

What I have been able to say within the 
limits of this paper has, I am afraid, been 
hardly enough to do justice to the subject, 
but I hope that I have at least made clear 
the theme, on which we must work to- 
gether. For do not forget that central and 


**Land and Landscape’ by Brenda Colvin, John 


Murray, 1948. 
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local government are truly to be considered 
as partners, and therefore it is as partners 
that the Ministry of Health and Housing 
Committees must co-operate. The theme 
itself can be summarized as ‘The house- 
group plus Faringdon’. A significant point 
that you will notice in the Report is the 
number of times that the Committee refers 
to the need for ‘varying the appearance of 
numbers of similar houses.’ It was not part 
of their job to go on to discuss the more 
radical means by which that monotony 
can be overcome in new schemes, but it 
can most effectively be done by planning 
the layout from the first with the new con- 
ception in mind of what should be the 
architectural unit in housing. 

In conclusion, let me try to sum up the 
issue which is at stake in this problem of 
housing layout and its challenge that his- 
tory has thrown down to us. The responsi- 
bility that has been entrusted to housing 
authorities is even greater than it was 
before 1939. This generation, I believe, 
placed as it is at the end of one era in 
history and at the beginning of another, 
is in a position to act with greater prescience 
than its immediate predecessors. Therefore 
we shall be the more culpable if through 
mere obstinacy we build housing estates 
in 1948 according to the old ideas, in 
which we know that the faults committed 
in 1928 are perpetuated, and knowing at 
the same time that we still have to amend 
the faults of 1848. 


DISCUSSION 
Councillor V. N. Young (Gateshead) ex- 
pressed the hope that the Conference 


would lead to some action and to an im- 
provement in housing layout. He thought 
that some post-war layouts were worse 
than some of those done between the wars, 
and wondered who was_ responsible. 
Housing Committees might look at the 
plans, but as a rule it was not until the 
houses were actually erected that they 
could arrive at a judgement. Did architects 
place before their committees the views 
which had been expressed at the Confer- 
ence? 

In Gateshead they had no temporary 
houses, and they had tried to carry out 
layouts which would stand the test of 
50 years, but they had been criticized on 
account of the slowness of building. For 
that the Minister must accept some measure 
of responsibility, because he gave great 
publicity to the authorities who built the 
most houses in the shortest space of time. 
It was to be hoped that in future greater 
publicity would be given to the authorities 
who had the best layouts. 

He hoped that there would not be too 
much concentration on the smaller houses; 
the time would come when it would be 
advisable to let people have a somewhat 
larger house than they might actually need. 
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It was not everyone who wished for 
minimum accommodation; some pcople 
liked to have a spare room. 

Mr. Joseph Emberton [F] pointed ou: that 
the creation of open spaces amongs: the 
houses and house-groups would requ re a 
good deal of land, and expressed the ope 
that that would not result in spre. jing 
housing schemes over too great are; of 
the country. If communal spaces were > be 
provided, he said, the space shoul be 
saved by providing somewhat higher t iild- 
ings; and he believed that a conside ible 
percentage of the people of this covntry 
would prefer to live in higher build ngs. 
Nowadays many women desired to go out 
to work, and if they were to do that « flat 
was obviously more convenient. 

The Minister had complained about walls 

in front of houses, but one must be careful 
not to look on the layout of streeis as 
designed purely to beautify the town or 
village in which they were placed instead 
of places in which people were to live, and 
if all the outside space of their houses was 
exposed to the public gaze it would not 
serve the purpose for which people wanted 
it. 
Councillor Moulder (Gloucester) said that 
his authority had tried to carry out the 
idea of an unfenced grass space in front 
of the houses, but they had found that the 
postman, the baker, and the milkman 
started at one end of the road and walked 
the whole way along on the grass. How 
to get over that he did not know; it might 
be a matter of education. He thought that 
the Minister’s ambitions would be achieved 
only when the occupants of the houses had 
been educated to appreciate the amenities 
provided for them. 

He happened to live in an old terrace 

house, built about 250 years ago, and his 
problem was that everything had to come 
through the front door. When the coalman 
came with his sacks the perambulator had 
to be moved to allow him to get by, and 
the way he handled his sacks involved a 
great deal of work afterwards in cleaning 
up the house. He hoped that those condi- 
tions would not be perpetuated, and that 
houses would be designed at which the 
tradesmen could call without upsetting the 
domestic bliss. 
Mr. J. H. Forshaw, in reply, said that Mr. 
Moulder’s trouble was that his house was 
wrongly planned; it was possible today to 
plan terrace houses which would do all 
that Mr. Moulder wanted. 

He agreed with Mr. Young, and hoped 
he would be courageous and would con- 
tinue to emphasize the importance of good 
layout. The Minister himself had made the 
point that in a few years the public 


would have forgotten the present need for 
houses, and would judge what had been 
done on the basis of quality rather than 
quantity. 
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Modern Requirements of Residential Development 


By . LG Beaufoy, C.B.E., M.T.P.I. [F], Director of Technical Services, Ministry 
of own and Country Planning 


The President in the Chair 


Past and Present Ideas in Residential 
Development. Mr. Beaufoy said that while 
housing still constituted one of the nation’s 
greatest problems, he thought the public 
at large did not recognize or perhaps know 
what enormous progress had been made 
in the face of great difficulties. Since the 
war some 500,000 families had been housed, 
and «| now seemed certain that 750,000 
would be housed by the end of the year. 
Britain was leading the world in housing, 
the standards of accommodation being 
higher than had been provided by most, if 
not all other countries in their post-war 
housing. On the other hand, the appearance 
of many houses, prefabricated and tradi- 
tional, was not all that could be wished, and 
layouts were often very poor. But having 
regard to the many difficulties, it would 
be ungenerous to criticize results too 
harshly. 

Much of what he would have to say was 
not new but needed repeating. It was almost 
40 years since Raymond Unwin had pub- 
lished Town Planning in Practice, and 
30 years since the publication of the Tudor 
Walters Report. Unwin enunciated prin- 
ciples and the Tudor Walters Report con- 
firmed them. Only in some ways had these 
principles been applied. Certainly dense 
development had given way to an open 
layout. But while the advances which had 
been made had benefited the health of the 
people, this had often been achieved at 
unnecessarily high costs in other directions. 
He asked whether we had not swung from 
one extreme to the other, and that in future 
we might have to achieve better results 
more economically. We had certainly been 
prodigal with our land: vast areas of first- 
class quality land had been lost to agri- 
culture and converted into a dreary waste 
of bricks and mortar: there was little evi- 
dence that we had yet understood and 
practised the art of town building. 

The object of all housing layout was to 
satisfy basic human needs in the best way. 
Ideas changed as time passed, but the need 
for life, warmth, interest, security and 
happiness did not change and we would 
have to learn to provide for their develop- 
ment. The planner had the responsibility of 
preparing the proper setting for the 
development of a spirit of co-operation and 
goodwill among the inhabitants. 


Neighbourhood Planning. The concept of 
neighbourhood planning was summed up 
in a modern-sounding quotation from the 
Tudor Walters Report: ‘It is not enough 
merely to cover the ground with streets and 
houses. The site should be considered as 
the future location of a community mostly 
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engaged in industrial pursuits having many 
needs in addition to that of house room. 
Their social, educational, recreational, and 
other requirements should therefore be 
considered, and when not already ade- 
quately provided for on the surrounding 
areas should be met as part of the layout 
of the scheme.’ 

So far, due in part perhaps to the lack 
of adequate powers, but rather more to 
piecemeal planning and development, that 
advice had not been comprehensively fol- 
lowed. The communal facilities had often 
been inadequate or provided as after- 
thoughts; but we were learning from our 
mistakes. 


Size of Towns. What was the optimum size 
of a town? The advantages of a large city 
were often overlooked, but in the small 
town there was more family spirit, and it 
could be conceived as a single, if complex, 
organism. It was easier for people to get 
to know one another and, broadly speak- 
ing, a higher proportion of the population 
took an interest in local affairs. The larger 
the town the more that spirit was likely to 
be lost, though this was a somewhat 
dangerous generalization. Today we could 
plan or redevelop our towns to form units 
of a size which allowed an intermingling of 
interests and pride of place. Research 
showed that no general answer as to size 
was possible. The limits of a town were 
reached when public services and journeys 
became uneconomical to the body cor- 
porate or the individual. Equally there was 
a lower limit below which revenue, even 
though assisted by Government loans or 
grants, would not provide adequate ser- 
vices, leaving the community dependent on 
other towns for certain needs. It was diffi- 
cult to assess these upper and lower limits, 
but investigation suggested that advantages 
lay with towns ranging from 50,000 and 
200,000 people. In planning new towns a 
population between 30,000 and 100,000 
was indicated, according to the region, 
though studies in connection with the 
Greater London Plan showed a range be- 
tween 50,000 and 80,000 as being appro- 
priate. On the one hand social and educa- 
tional services, the need for a mixed popu- 
lation, and adequately diverse industrial 
development suggested 50,000: on the other 
hand a lack of sufficient sites to cater for 
the necessary decongestion of central 
London suggested a figure nearer 80,000. 


Size of Neighbourhoods. Mr. Beaufoy con- 
tinued: It is considerably easier to deter- 
mine the optimum size of a neighbourhood. 
At this stage it is bound to be empirical, 


but one can argue on the subject for ever 
and the present necessity is to do something 
on the best data available. It is generally 
agreed that a minimum population of 
5,000 and a maximum of 10,000 forms the 
desirable content of a neighbourhood unit. 
This has been arrived at in a number of 
ways. A _ population of 10,000 whilst 
normally embracing a variety of experi- 
ences and tastes is yet small enough to 
enable people to get to know each other 
well, to widen the sphere of their activities 
and to meet those with interests kindred to 
their own. A population of 10,000 can 
easily be housed at a reasonable density 
giving a liberal allowance for gardens and 
open spaces, within ten minutes’ walk from 
the neighbourhood centre. It is sufficiently 
large to warrant the provision of enough 
communal facilities to give liveliness to the 
area, in addition to the amenities and 
amusements of the main centre of the 
town. 

School requirements also tend to deter- 
mine neighbourhood sizes. On a national 
average a population of 5,000 will support 
in addition to nursery schools, one school 
for children of 5 to 7 years and one for 
those of 8 to 11 years. A population of 
10,000 will thus support two of each and 
also something over two normal sized 
secondary schools. Everything points there- 
fore to the reasonableness of a neighbour- 
hood population of around 10,000. The 
nursery and junior schools should be 
inside the main traffic roads bounding the 
neighbourhood ;_ the secondary schools 
can be outside the neighbourhood. 

Taking the Dudley Report as a basis, the 
approximate area required for a neigh- 
bourhood of 10,000 people will be 480 
acres for an outer neighbourhood at a gross 
density of 21 people per acre, 330 acres 
for a ‘rounding-off’ neighbourhood (i.e. 
infilling in areas partly built-up, or 
finishing off housing estates on fairly open 
land) at a gross density of 30, and 250 
acres for inner neighbourhoods at a gross 
density of 40. 


Number of Neighbourhoods. The number of 
neighbourhoods for which a town will need 
to plan can only be determined after a 
careful survey, the necessity for which is 
now recognized by the provisions of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. 
In assessing the amount of land required 
for development, account will have to be 
taken both of decongestion and possible 
immigration. In the larger towns present 
housing needs arising from slum clearance 
and overcrowding (accentuated in some 
cases by war damage) may alone be 
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sufficient to warrant the development of an 
entirely new neighbourhood, apart alto- 
gether from growth by new population, 
which may arise from industrial expansion 
or decentralization from other towns and 
may affect towns both large and small. 
Where immigration is unlikely it may be 
possible in small towns to meet the housing 
need by infilling or some small expansion 
of the existing built-up area, but even here 
full account should be taken of the require- 
ments of neighbourhood planning. 

The preparation of a preliminary plan 
following the survey will show the broad 
intentions and requirements for the devel- 
opment and expansion of the town. It will 
indicate the principal traffic routes, rail- 
ways, open spaces and the location and 
size of the central business area, the in- 
dustrial areas and the residential neigh- 
bourhoods. The number of neighbourhoods 
required will, to some extent, be in- 
fluenced by topography and the location of 
the physical features to which I have just 
referred. 

Later a more detailed plan will have to 
be prepared showing just what is proposed 
in a particular neighbourhood area. You 
will already know from the Report on the 
Design of Dwellings (the Dudley Report) 
in the preparation of which the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning was con- 
cerned, something of the Ministry’s views 
on neighbourhood planning, and it is our 
intention shortly to publish a Residential 
Neighbourhoods Handbook which will 
discuss the subject in greater detail. 


Residential Density. Now I should like to 
turn for a few minutes to the difficult ques- 
tion of residential densities, since this as 
much as anything helps to determine the 
appearance and size of neighbourhoods. 
As I have already said, the reaction from 
high density development has resulted in 
considerable evils of another kind. Nobody 
would suggest a return to anything 
approaching the kind of development 
which followed the industrial revolution, 
but it is equally clear that the dead level of 
eight or twelve houses to the acre has not 
produced the combination of good living 
conditions and good town building which 
we all want to see. 

We have still much to learn about what 
constitutes “good living conditions’, but a 
great deal of thought has been given to 
density standards appropriate to urban, 
suburban and rural areas, and as a result 
of collaboration between my Ministry and 
the Ministry of Health, certain figures were 
proposed for each type of area in the 
Dudley Report to which I have already 
referred. As many of you will remember, 
our President was a distinguished Member 
of the Committee which produced that 
Report. 

The object of density control being to 
provide adequate living space for people 
it is no longer considered sufficient to 
calculate density in terms of houses per 
acre. Density calculations should in the 
first instance be based on the density of 
population which, when considered to- 
gether with the communal facilities this 
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population will require, will produce a 
well-planned town. This method of calcu- 
lating density, which was, I think, first used 
on a notable scale in the preparation of the 
County of London and Greater London 
Plans, will be generally used in the pre- 
paration of Development Plans under the 
new Town and Country Planning Act. The 
application of this principle when trans- 
lated back into terms of bricks and mortar 
will result in a much greater flexibility in 
layout and afford ample opportunities for 
architectural grouping. 

In any discussion of density it is essential 
to start with a clear definition of terms and 
for the purposes of this paper, it will be 


enough to distinguish between net density . 


and gross density in its relation to the 
neighbourhood unit. Net density means 
the average number of persons per acre of 
housing area (which will include internal 
access roads and certain minor open spaces). 
Gross density is the average number of 
persons per acre over the whole neighbour- 
hood and includes the areas set aside for 
schools, shops, open spaces and other 
communal facilities. 

The Dudley Report proposes a range of 
net densities varying from 30 persons per 
acre in the outer neighbourhoods to a 
general maximum of 100 in the inner areas, 
though it is suggested that in certain large 
cities 120 is permissible in the central area. 
There may need to be slight variations on 
this figure, as, for instance, in Central 
London where, owing to the pressure for 
housing and the shortage of adequate sites 
the development of which does not first 
involve demolition, a figure of 136 has been 
agreed by my Minister for use during the 
early post-war years. This figure is subject 
thereafter to review, with the object of 
getting the average over neighbourhood 
units down to 120 or if possible 100. 
Maximum net density is conditioned by 
the proportion of houses and flats appro- 
priate to the locality, the maximum desir- 
able and permissible height of flats and the 
daylighting requirements of the buildings 
to be built on the site and those sur- 
rounding it. These are factors which vary 
widely in different areas and can only be 
decided by detailed local study. 

But it will be at once apparent to you 
that net density considered alone is of 
little value to neighbourhood planning. 
So much hangs on the other requirements 
of human beings. It is perfectly feasible to 
provide adequate living accommodation 
for 200 or even more persons on any one 
acre, but to cover large acreages with 
dwellings at such high densities, or, indeed, 
at all, without regard to the adequate pro- 
vision of communal facilities such as shops, 
service industries, and particularly open 
spaces and schools is not good residential 
planning. All these factors must be taken 
into account, and whilst the ever-increasing 
demands for social facilities must be kept 
within practical and economic bounds, 
these facilities are none the less essential 
and their provision must operate to reduce 
the present high gross densities in the 
inner areas of our towns. 

If we are to correct the mistakes of the 


past we must face the position that non- 
housing uses and to a considerable ext:nt 
non-building uses will take up more sp ice 
both in central and outer areas. ‘he 
allocation of this space calls for a h gh 
standard of design if town building in its 
best sense is to be achieved, and its dis ‘ri- 
bution will also affect the fixing and dis ri- 
bution of net densities. 


Distribution of Densities. The plar ier 
should prepare a density zone map in the 
early stages of the preparation of his 
neighbourhood maps. Naturally the cen- 
sity will vary according to the type of 
population to be catered for, but in the 
absence of any particular circumstances 
affecting the locality the aim will be to get 
a representative cross-section of the popu- 
lation of the town in each neighbourhood. 

How are the various density ranges and 
types of dwellings to be distributed? In the 
past density has been in pyramid form— 
high in the centre, decreasing towards the 
outskirts. To some extent this is in the 
natural order and will continue, though 
with gradual decreases to proper propor- 
tions as redevelopment proceeds. Since the 
value of land is high where the demand is 
greatest, it is near the town centre that we 
shall find the highest densities and larger 
proportion of flats. 

But attention needs to be given to a 
greater equalization of density with the 
neighbourhood as the basic unit. Except 
for quite small towns it is not usual to find 
industry confined to one area or to the 
central area, and in order to minimize the 
need for daily journeys it is proper to 
locate as many people near their work as is 
compatible with the creation and main- 
tenance of proper living conditions. Apart 
from this point of view of economy in 
time and money, there are other advantages 
in having an area of higher density in the 
outer neighbourhoods as well as in the 
centre of the town. 

To start with, it affords greater oppor- 
tunities for interesting architectural com- 
position, or civic design. Not everybody 
who, by necessity or preference, lives in the 
suburbs wants a garden, as the appearance 
of many of these will testify. There are 
many single people, elderly couples, young 
couples with no children, and even people 
with families, who would prefer a flat if 
any were available, and a few blocks of 
flats, some of which would be most suit- 
ably located near the neighbourhood centre, 
would do a great deal to provide appro- 
priate scale and an urban appearance to 
the area. It will be found, too, that a slight 
increase in gross density per acre in the 
outer areas will have a very considerable 
effect on the total number of people who 
can be properly accommodated there, and 
in the larger towns will cause a measurable 
reduction in the overspill population for 
whom accommodation will have to be 
found in new or expanded towns elsewhere. 

The subject of residential density is one 
of considerable complexity, and also, of 
course, goes to the root of all urban 
planning. I hope it will be possible when 
the pressure of existing commitments !s 
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Eltham 1920. Treatment at a road junction 





Eltham. Variety and interest in urban grouping 


somewhat eased for the Ministry to issue 
some notes on the subject for the assistance 
of planning authorities and others who are 
concerned with it. 


Provision for Various Types of Dwelling. 
To be successful a neighbourhood unit 
must contain a good mixture of all age 
groups. Only then can stability in popu- 
lation be achieved, and this is perhaps of 
greater importance than any other single 
factor in town development. In planning a 
neighbourhood and in guiding its develop- 
ment it is necessary, therefore, to maintain 
a proper balance in the provision of 
dwellings for all age groups. 

The family with young children is the 
unit of the greatest importance. The 
Registrar General provides figures showing 
the national proportion of children to 
adults in various age groups, but these 
figures should always be supplemented by 
local studies. It seems certain that in future 
we shall require a higher proportion of 
dwellings for small families. Longevity is 
increasing, and there is every indication 
that it will continue to do so. More 
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Eltham. Good use of levels in grouping 


dwellings suited to the needs of old people 
will be wanted. 

Again the family unit is smaller. There 
is now no escape from at least a temporary 
decrease in the total population, and 
although there has been an increase in the 
birth-rate common to every post-war 
period I regard with considerable scep- 
ticism all optimistic prophecies of a per- 
manent improvement, if improvement it 
be. At the same time it is not possible yet 
to judge the effect of the many forms of 
State encouragement and help by way of 
pre-natal and other medical care, milk, 
schooling, school meals, children’s allow- 
ances, and so on. It may be that this will 
help, and we can but wait and see. 


Flats versus Houses. On this occasion, | 
intend to avoid getting caught up in the 
old question of flats versus houses, their 
comparative merits and the proportions in 
which they should be provided. Needs and 
preference vary widely in different areas, and 
local survey is necessary to determine the 
proportion appropriate to each case. Some- 
times this has been ascertained by making 


sample enquiries, and I would just like to 
give a word of warning regarding the issue 
of questionnaires which are intended to 
discover local preferences. Very great care 
is necessary in framing the questions to be 
put. Merely to ask: ‘Would you prefer to 
live in a flat or in a house’ will produce an 
entirely misleading answer. 

To the average dweller in a congested 
central area, the word ‘flat’ usually means 
an old-fashioned tenement lacking in con- 
venience and amenity, and even in the 
simplest modern requirements of hygiene. 
Again, a person having expressed a prefer- 
ence for a house might well take a very 
different view if told that its location 
would necessitate half an hour’s journey to 
work, whilst a properly equipped fiat 
could be provided within five or ten 
minutes’ walk. Questions need carefully 
framing if they are to produce useful 
answers, and I would suggest that any 
authority proposing to issue a circular of 
this kind may find it an advantage first to 
consult an authority, such as the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning. In any 
case there will be little point in issuing 
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The best viewpoint for paper planning 


such a questionnaire for the next few years, 
except where there is likely to be a free 
choice of accommodation, such as in a 
new town or a large L.C.C. Estate, which 
is really likely to go ahead. 


Social Balance. I think my Minister in 
addressing you tomorrow will refer to the 
problem of getting ‘balanced development’, 
and I shall not anticipate what he is likely 
to say. I would just say this: plan as we 
may, the motive power of any town or 
neighbourhood can only come from the 
spirit of co-operation and goodwill ex- 
pressed by its inhabitants. Can we help to 
create it by physical planning? I think we 
can at least provide the proper conditions 
for its development, but we have yet a lot 
to learn about the best way to do it. 
Sociologists are doing what they can by 
studying the habits of the people and the 
trends of the human mind with its longings 
and desires, and how these can be trans- 
lated into satisfying physical environment, 
but we must avoid the danger of studying 
too much the effect and neglecting the 
cause. The Minister of Health said ugliness 
created ugly people, but I do not think 
that that is putting it the right way round. 
I believe that with a little more kindness 
and co-operation by everybody we shall 
find that a great deal of ugliness both in 
people and in physical environment will 
disappear. 

Wherever that spirit of goodwill and 
neighbourliness has been present, mankind 
has got along pretty well. There is much we 
must leave to the individual; we can only 
build a worthy setting in which he can ex- 
press his best qualities. We shall do little 
to create a civic spirit by shovelling all 
kinds of people together. Segregation is 
not snobbery; like clings to like, and whilst 
the neighbourhood should contain an 
average cross-section of the population of 
the town, I see little advantage in attempt- 
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ing a closer mixture of people of widely 
differing culture and income levels. 

It is outside rather than_inside the home 
that the major opportunities for social 
intercourse occur; the football field, the 
allotment, the Wives’ Fellowship, the 
clinic, the W.V.S., the Territorials—these 
are the places where common interest 
fosters common understanding, respect and 
affection amongst all classes. We have still 
much to learn, and the development of 
the New Towns provides one clear field 
for experiment in social planning which 
we shall not neglect. 

You will hear from other speakers much 
of intense interest on this absorbing sub- 
ject of providing the right background to 
human activity. Let me give briefly what I 
conceive to be one or two of the important 
features in a town or neighbourhood plan 
conducive to the creation of civic con- 
sciousness. 

The first is the provision of a definite 
centre or focal point which will be, so to 
speak, the climax of the plan. One require- 
ment of a successfully planned town or 
neighbourhood is, to my mind, that any 
intelligent stranger can instinctively find 
his way to the principal centre and other 
key points, led by the plan and the design 
of the third dimension. We can all think of 
towns where this is the case, and it imparts 
a feeling of confidence, familiarity and 
friendliness. In large cities this is, of course, 
more difficult than in small towns, but it is 
still possible of achievement. 

The proper placing of the various 
meeting places is another point of im- 
portance. The churches, libraries, public 
houses, clubs, dance halls, clinics, schools, 
shops and open spaces are focal points of 
communal interest and have a definite 
inter-relation, which will also be reflected 
in the neighbourhood pattern. 

Whilst it is sometimes appropriate to 
the main arteries and central area of a 


town, monumental planning which !ays 
bare the entire framework of a neighbur- 
hood by a series of straight roads is gener- 
ally out of place. Interest will be create: far 
more by withholding than by giving, and 
the qualities of surprise and contrast are 
indispensable. 


Prefabricated Houses. Mr. Beaufoy said 
that the large number of prefabric.ted 
colonies were in most cases a scar on the 
landscape, even where thought had ‘een 
given to their layout. It seemed liely, 
moreover, that many would be occupied for 
longer than ten years. He felt that tree 
planting was greatly needed on or adjoining 
these estates, but skilful handling and the 
use of appropriate types of shrubs and 
trees would be required. There was scope 
for the greater employment of landscape 
architects to advise on the appearance of 
estates of prefabricated and, indeed, other 
houses. 


Architectural Control. He had not time for 
more than a brief reference to this. The 
Ministry had briefly discussed it in its 
Handbook on the Redevelopment of Central 
Areas. He could not emphasize too 
strongly the need for planning authorities 
to employ architects to advise them on all 
matters concerning building development. 
The object must be to secure that no 
buildings were incompetently designed, 
were unnecessarily conspicuous or incon- 
gruous, or built of shoddy materials; or 
to put it positively, that all buildings were 
well designed, fitted properly into their 
group and were built of good materials of 
appropriate texture and colour. There was 
plenty of room for individual expression 
while still ensuring harmony. The tighter 
control could be reserved for individual 
design of focal points, as, for instance, in 
the main shopping streets where there must 
be some control over the total height of 
buildings and uniformity in fascia levels. 
Housing authorities had, in general, them- 
selves set a high standard in design, and it 
was reasonable to expect private developers 
to do the same. Planning authorities 
should have no hesitation in rejecting bad 
designs, and if they failed to secure im- 
provement, should leave the applicant his 
right to appeal to the Minister. Obtaining 
harmony in appearance was rarely 4a 
question of expense, but of trained under- 
standing of well-known principles. It was 
to the architect that we must look to secure 
that happy relation of the third dimension 
to the two dimensional plan. 


DISCUSSION 


Alderman Ross (Stockton-on-Tees) said 
that Mr. Beaufoy, like previous speakers, 
had criticized housing authorities for their 
bad layouts and designs, and it was time 
that someone defended them in that re- 
spect. However bad the layouts for which 
they had been responsible since 1918 might 
be, they were very much better than those 
of the Victorian era or of the speculative 
builder up to 1914. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that when, in 1918, local 
authorities were given responsibility for 
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housiig, they had had no experience, and 
ysuali went to the borough engineer. 

He had been chairman of a housing 
committee for 25 years. They had come to 
realize that planning was both a science and 
an ar’. and they were still learning. He had 
yet to see a layout on which architects were 
agree; moreover, architects seemed to 
forge: that to the subsidy granted by the 
Minister the local authority had to add 
mone, out of the rates, while at the same 
time fixing a rental that the average 
artisan or labourer could afford to pay. 

Generally speaking, he thought that the 


local authorities were doing their best. In 
Stockton they were laying out an estate 
of 400 houses, and two architects from 
Leeds who had seen it were so impressed 
that they had asked permission to bring a 
party of architects to look at it. If other 
authorities proceeded on similar lines and 
were willing to learn from the mistakes of 
the past, he did not think the criticism 
voiced that morning would be altogether 
merited. 


Mr. Beaufoy said he could appreciate 
Alderman Ross’s feelings, but he had said 


that what was being done now was a great 
advance on what had been done previously, 
and the object of such a Conference as the 
present was that none of them, Ministries 
or local authorities, should be complacent. 
They had all a great deal to learn about 
layout. Alderman Ross himself seemed to 
be suffering from the delusion that good 
layout was more costly than bad layout, 
whereas in fact the reverse was the case; 
good layout was more economical than 
bad in road costs and everything else. 

The President moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Beaufoy which was carried. 





The Practice of the Leeds Corporation 


By R. A. H. Livett, 0.B.E. [4], City Architect, Leeds 
Mr. C. H. James, R.A. [F'], Vice-President, in the Chair 


The Chairman said he was deputising for 
the President, who had an appointment 
which he was unable to cancel. He had 
himself a long experience and keen interest 
in housing, having started with Barry 
Parker and Raymond Unwin working for 
the Ebenezer Howard Cottage Society at 
Letchworth in 1912 or 1913. He had not, 
of course, done anything like as much 
housing as many local authority architects, 
but it had always been his greatest love. 
Housing would completely transform the 
appearance of this country within the next 
twenty years. Other buildings were of 
minor importance by comparison. There 
were twelve or thirteen million houses in 
this country: the number of new houses re- 
quired today had been variously estimated 
at between three-quarters of a million and 
a million and a quarter; also about nine 
million existing houses dated from before 
1914, and it was questionable whether half 
of them were worthy of preservation. No 
care could be too great to expend on 
housing during the next twenty years. 


Mr. Livett said that the city of Leeds 
covered an area of some 60 square miles, 
and housed over 483,000 people within its 
boundaries. Within a radius of twenty 
miles there was a population of four 
million people. Leeds was a university city 
and a Civil Service regional centre. It 
possessed fine public parks and open spaces 
amounting to as much as 8 per cent of its 
total area, and it was within easy reach of 
some of the most beautiful Yorkshire 
country. But first and foremost it was an 
industrial city with a variety of trades, in- 
cluding wool textiles, clothing, engineering, 
transport, leather, printing and furniture. 

Unfortunately, the city possessed few 
buildings of architectural interest. Kirkstall 
Abbey and Temple Newsam were owned 
by the corporation. In addition there was 
the Cuthbert Broderick Town Hall and 
some good churches. The city had little 
historic background. Nevertheless, it was 
a great city, but in achieving greatness 
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through its industrial enterprise it had be- 
come drab. 

It could in no way, however, be regarded 
as a decaying city, but care would have to be 
exercised in replanning if they were to avoid 
the city becoming a centre of industry, 
where the workers in all income groups 
sought residence beyond its boundaries and 
used the city merely for what they could 
take out of it. Town planners would fail if 
the towns which they were now replanning 
did not instil into the minds of the inhabi- 
tants a strong sense of civic pride. This was 
to be found only among citizens who were 
content and able to live in a pleasant city 
and who were free to choose the district 
and type of dwelling in which they wished 
to live. Further, he suggested that they 
must be free to rent, buy or build a house, 
and that they must not be overburdened 
with heavy rate charges. 

Mr. Livett continued: There are very 
few cities in England where the Industrial 
Revolution has left scars more noticeable 
than those in Leeds. Sir Ernest Simon, in 
his book, Rebuilding Britain, refers to this 
period as one in which our industrial cities 
gave birth to the slums. I want you to pic- 
ture a city of 60 sq. miles, containing 
approximately 150,000 dwellings, including 
no less than 70,000 back-to-back dwellings 
all situated within the central area of some 
7 sq. miles, dwellings at a density often as 
high as 80 to the acre, built in long, un- 
broken rows, without indoor sanitation, 
without bathrooms and food-stores, and 
with the living-room opening direct on to 
the street. Many of them contain only one 
bedroom. The clearing of 30,000 of the 
worst type of these back-to-back houses 
was included in the city’s pre-war slum 
clearance programme, but, unfortunately 
the war brought about a temporary halt, 
when the work was half-way to com- 
pletion. 

In 1943 the city published its post-war 
housing Report—the first of its kind, I be- 
lieve, to appear in print. This consisted of a 
statement of the estimated housing require- 


ments of the city over a long-term pro- 
gramme of 20 years, and suggestions as to 
how these requirements should be met. It 
revealed that at least 60,000 new dwellings 
would be required in order that every 
family could enjoy the comfort and privacy 
of a self-contained dwelling. It also re- 
vealed that the city could not within its 
present boundaries provide sufficient land 
for the erection of all the dwellings 
necessary, and that only by accepting 20 
per cent rehousing in flats in the central 
area could the overspill be kept down to 
about 80,000 people. 

I do not propose to deal with the prob- 
lems of overspill, but merely to say that any 
attempt to solve this problem by perimeter 
development would result in green belt 
encroachment. On the other hand, the 
development of satellites beyond the south 
and west boundaries would aggravate the 
congestion of the nearby small industrial 
towns, while to spread northwards would 
undoubtedly bring the city into conflict 
with Bradford and Harrogate or destroy the 
beauty of Harewood and a part of Wharf- 
dale. This being so, it would appear that a 
solution has to be found by developing a 
new town somewhere beyond the eastern 
boundary. 

If this is the decision, the city will be left 
with the responsibility of providing housing 
accommodation within its boundaries for 
some 40,000 families. With the object of 
putting this programme into effect, the 
city has been divided into a series of neigh- 
bourhoods, with the housing programme 
related to the school development plan and 
the health centre plan, each neighbourhood 
being planned in such a way as to provide 
housing accommodation for families of 
all types and sizes. 

I regard housing as meaning something 
more than the building of houses. Housing, 
in my opinion, must be understood to 
mean the planning and building up of 
areas so as to form part of a major plan 
which, when completed, will provide 
pleasant places in which to work and play, 
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and in which houses are available at prices 
or rents within the means of all sections of 
the community. I look forward to the time 
when we can claim to have provided a 
separate and self-contained dwelling for 
every family, in which we can entertain our 
friends, where parental control can be 
exercised and we can hold healthy dis- 
cussions with our own children round our 
own dining-room table. 

When this becomes a reality, perhaps we 
shall have less cause to complain of van- 
dalism, which, I regret to say, has in my 
own city reached unprecedented heights. 
Many children, and adults, now show a 
total disregard for other people’s property, 
which brings me to the question of in- 
dividual ownership. I believe that the 
happiest and most contented community 
can be established only where individual 
ownership is encouraged. I make this point 
because it is one of direct importance to the 
planner. I appreciate that it is an ideal 
which cannot be carried out to the full, but 
I suggest that we can, when planning our 
neighbourhoods, make provision for those 
who wish to do so, to become ‘men of 
property’. 

It is encouraging to find that the Govern- 
ment has made it possible for local 
authorities to consider applications for 
advances under the Small Dwellings Acqui- 
sition Acts, whereby houses may be pur- 
chased, and in respect of which advances 
may be made to buy houses under the 
Building Materials and Housing Act of 
1945 up to a total not exceeding £1,500. In 
my own city advances amounting to over 
£472,000, covering 610 dwellings, have 
already been approved, and in addition 
licences have been granted to private 
builders for the erection of 1,105 dwellings, 
of which 954 have been completed and are 
now occupied. 

In my opinion, however, individual 
ownership as applied to the home goes be- 
yond the dwelling itself. We should also 
encourage the ownership of equipment, 
and thus bring about a freer choice of 
equipment, as opposed to a policy of in- 
stalling standardized fixtures and fittings, 
which I suggest in time may result in 
robbing the people of their sense of indivi- 
duality. 

In putting this great housing programme 
into effect, we must not forget that we are 
planning and building for human beings, 
and, therefore, we must study the ways and 
habits of the people and study and respect 
local customs and use as far as practicable 
local materials. We must not be led into 
accepting standardized forms of planning, 
and believe that a plan for the South of 
England, though perhaps quite suitable for 
the people of the South, will necessarily be 
acceptable to North countrymen. 

The Leeds programme provides for the 
building of three distinct types of dwelling: 
(i) flats, which can be divided into multi- 
storey buildings and buildings limited to 
three storeys in height; (ii) terrace houses; 
and (iii) semi-detached houses and de- 
tached houses. Generally speaking, the 
multi-storey flats will be confined to the 
central areas, while the three-storey flats, 
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terrace houses and semi-detached houses 
will be included in each neighbourhood 
unit, the population as far as possible being 
kept within the limit of 10,000 persons per 
unit. 

Referring to the principles which had 
been adopted by the corporation, Mr. 
Livett said that he proposed to deal with 
them under the headings of layout, dwell- 
ings and services. In layout, it was first 
necessary to obtain a very correct record 
of the area to be developed. That meant a 
complete survey of the area, recording all 
natural waterways, notes on every tree to 
show whether it was worthy of retention as 
well as contouring down to 5 ft. contours. 
It was also important to have a very full 
knowledge of all the requirements of all 
the parties concerned, not only those of the 
various departments of the local authority 
but of outside people as well. It had been 
the practice in his city for some years to 
prepare a small scale map of the area in 
question, with a short memorandum giving 
details of the proposals and these were sent 
to each department of the Corporation, to 
the various churches, and many volun- 
tary bodies, including the Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., the Council of Social Service 
and the public utility undertakings. These 
parties were asked to acquaint the local 
authority with their requirements and, with 
the information so obtained, the planner 
was in a position to set about planning the 
estate. 

In planning a neighbourhood unit, his 
city was planning within a given area for 
all sections of the community, for municipal 
and private enterprise, for light industry, 
etc. The linking up of existing woodlands 
by walking ways was an interesting feature. 
Land was also being set aside for houses of 
larger types, and other areas were being 
reserved for development by private enter- 
prise. 

On the question of roads, he knew that 
many advocated a reduction in the width 
of carriageways. He was very strongly 
opposed to one-track roads, and he thought 
that before making up our minds on this 
question we ought to discuss it with road 
users, such as the coalman, the dustman 
and furniture removers. The road 9 ft. wide 
often created a considerable amount of in- 
convenience, and was certainly not popular 
with tradespeople, nor with many of the 
tenants. His remarks applied equally to 
footpaths, and he always aimed at a 
minimum standard of 6 ft. He thought it 
wrong that a woman wheeling a pram 
should have to step off into the gutter, as 
was often the case with narrow footpaths, if 
one of her neighbours, also wheeling a pram, 
approached from the opposite direction. 

The question of footpath access to 
houses was also important. He thought 
that it was wrong to make a footpath the 
only means of access to a house. This was 
also a matter to be discussed with trades- 
men. Because he was responsible for 
housing he often received ‘fan mail’, both 
good and bad. Some of the bad was on this 
very vexed question of footpath approach: 
he had even had deputations from tenants 
about it. 


The grass verge did a great deal to dispel] 
the monotony of many housing est tes, 
but attention had to be given to its »ro- 
tection. It was far better to have a \>rge 
on one side of the street only, of a minir.um 
width of 6 ft., than to put a 3 ft. verge on 
each side. It was also not sufficient tu lay 
down grass and expect it to grow. He had 
found that to give the grass a borde~ of 
stone or concrete and to raise it about © in, 
above the footpath level did much to ' cep 
it tidy. 

He found that the cul-de-sac was not 
popular, though he knew it got the ar-chi- 
tect out of many planning difficu!:ies, 
People did not like to live in a close wiiere 
there was no alternative way out, and it 
often necessitated walking twice the dis- 
tance to reach the place required. Also the 
approach to a cul-de-sac, if one must be 
provided, should be uphill and not dewn- 
hill. 

Mr. Livett continued: While we are on 
the question of roads, I should like to refer 
to street furniture. Often architects pay 
great care and attention to planning their 
estates, often to find after a time that the 
streets become littered up with telephone 
kiosks, police boxes, and so on. The high- 
ways department put down a grit box, the 
medical officer wants public conveniences, 
the transport department want a shelter, 
the publicity officer wants a notice board, 
and so on. I suggest that by co-operation 
something can be done whereby at im- 
portant points in these newly-developed 
areas attractive little buildings can be 
erected where all these necessities can be 
brought into some kind of order. 

Then there is the question of trees. It is 
important, as I mentioned earlier, that we 
should have a very accurate record of all 
the trees in the area, with a note of those 
worthy of retention. With that record it is 
possible for the architect to make use of 
those trees and show them off to the best 
advantage, and also to plant more trees. 
I suggest that there is a great deal to be said 
in favour of planting trees not in straight 
rows, aS we have been accustomed to see 
them in the past, often in the grass verges, 
but in the tenants’ gardens. If you give a 
tree to the tenant, the tenant will take an 
interest in it and will see that youths do not 
destroy the bark, which commonly hap- 
pens in many of our industrial cities. 

The Minister of Health has expressed 
his dislike for brick boundary walls, and I 
think that we all agree with him. Much can 
be done by using live hedges for fences, such 
as thorn, or a mixture of thorn and privet. 
If you want a little colour, groups of flower- 
ing currant will give a delightful display in 
the late spring. If, however, we are going to 
use live hedges for our front fencing, then 
during their early growth they must have 
some protection. That can be done without 
much cost by providing a dwarf fence of 
post and rail. Here again, however, it is 
not sufficient just to plant these hedges; 
during their early growth it is important 
that they should be attended to by people 
who understand hedges. The policy in my 
city is that during the first three years after 
planting, the local authority takes on the 
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resi onsibility of cutting back these hedges. . meet an immediate need, and at a later date 


The result is that they bush out at the 
bot. om. After three years, the housing 
ma: ager informs the tenant that the hedge 
is h inded over to him, and he takes on the 
res-onsibility for its maintenance. 


ith regard to open spaces, in the years 
bet'veen the wars it often happened that 
the value of large areas of open space was 
los! to the estate generally, because it be- 
cane the practice to plan houses backing 
on o playing-fields instead of fronting on 
to them. The large playground of a school, 
however, may become an amenity to the 
estite as a whole, and not be enjoyed only 
by the students and by the few fortunate 
tenants whose houses back on to it. I know 
the answer that some of you will give me 
on this point, namely, that the Ministry of 
Education will have something to say about 
road charges, but this is something that we 
as planners ought to fight; it is worth 
fighting for. 

Some people seem to regard the com- 
munity centre as a building. I do not know 
why. I like to think of a community centre 
as a planned area, so planned that all the 
social and commercial services can be 
brought into that area. To the architect, 
the actual buildings which will eventually 
find their way into the area are not so im- 
portant as to provide a sufficient area or 
areas of land, as the case may be, in the 
early stages of planning, in order that all 
the necessary buildings can be brought in 
as and when required. Public swimming 
baths, the social centre, the library and a 
small art gallery may be brought into a 
park, while in one instance planned within 
the park land are blocks of flats for single 
women and a hostel for young people. 


Now we come to the dwellings. The 
policy in Leeds is to provide types of 
dwellings based on need. The general prac- 
tice during the inter-war peried of building 
three-bedroom parlour and non-parlour 
houses has been strongly opposed, and as 
far back as 1934 it was the practice in 
Leeds to develop all new housing areas to 
have an allocation of 30 per cent for old 
people, 10 per cent two-bedroom houses, 
45 per cent three-bedroom houses, 10 per 
cent four-bedroom houses, and 5 per cent 
five-bedroom houses. At a later date, when 
from the housing returns it was found that 
a change in this allocation was necessary, 
the 30 per cent for aged persons was re- 
duced to 15 per cent, the proportion of 
two-bedroom houses was raised from 10 
per cent to 30 per cent, the three-bedroom 
type was reduced from 45 per cent to 25 per 
cent, and so on. 

This is interesting, because a review of 
the 23,000 applications on the housing 
register in my city shows that 65 per cent 
of the applicants require two-bedroom 
dwellings, and this has resulted in the city 
council approving an allocation of types in 
the ratio of three two-bedroom houses to 
One three-bedroom house, which in my 
opinion is a very wise policy to adopt, 
especially at a time when we are faced with 
Such a shortage of labour, materials and 
equipment. These two-bedroom houses 
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the families can be transferred to larger 
dwellings if there is any danger of over- 
crowding. This is a simple, routine pro- 
cess with any efficient system of estate 
management. 

The types vary from one bedroom to 
five bedrooms, and provision is made in all 
neighbourhoods for these allocations. I 
should like to refer to a few special features 
which do to some extent affect the layout. 
The typical three-bedroom non-parlour 
plan provides for the outhouses coming 
within the curtilage of the dwelling. There 
are two reasons for this. One is that we 
maintain that in the North of England, 
particularly in winter, the housewife does 
not want to have to go round to the back 
of the house to reach the outbuildings; 
there is a great deal to be said for making 
them accessible from the side door. 
Secondly, the provision of a porch between 
the side door and the fuel store and lava- 
tory provides some cover for a young child 
to play or for a pram to be placed when the 
mother is working in the kitchen, further- 
more, this form of planning has proved to 
be much cheaper when dealing with un- 
dulating sites. It is no uncommon thing for 
us to build houses on hillsides with gradients 
of 1 in 8, and innumerable difficulties are 
created if the outbuildings are to be separ- 
ated from the dwelling itself. 

Another important feature of this plan 
is the provision of a large entrance hall and 
direct light and ventilation to the staircase. 
I want to say a little more on that point 
when I come to the question of terrace 
houses. 

It may be of interest to som2 of the dele- 
gates if I give our experience in Leeds on 
the convector heating unit. We have 
carried out in my city over the last three 
years experiments with the convector heat- 
ing unit, and it has now become the policy 
of the city to adopt the convector heating 
unit in all municipal houses, as a result of 
these experiments. We are still old- 
fashioned enough to stick to the back-to- 
back grate. People like it for many reasons: 
it is economical, it provides a fire in the 
living-room, heats the water, and provides 
some warmth to and cooking in the kitchen. 
Attached to the back-to-back grate is the 
convector heating unit. 

Some people doubt whether it is a really 
efficient system of background heating for 
bedrooms. We have tried it out over a 
period of three years, and the result is most 
satisfactory. I should like to give you very 
briefly the result of one of the latest 
tests. With an outside tempezrature of 
52 degrees F., the temperature in the bed- 
room of a house where convector heating 
had not been installed was 56 degrees F., 
whereas in a similar bedroom in a house 
having convector heating the temperature 
was 68 degrees F. That is a variation be- 
tween similar bedrooms, facing in the same 
direction, of 12 degrees F. We have found 
that to be fairly consistent, and I think you 
will agree that it is satisfactory. 

I have already referred to the out- 
buildings forming part of the house. Where 


the levels permit, the annex of the adjoining 
house is connected up by means of a screen 
wall, but in most cases the levels are such 
that retaining walls have to be erected be- 
tween blocks and the question of a screen 
wall becomes very difficult. 

On the vexed question of terrace houses 
I differ from some of my colleagues. 
sthetically there is everything to be said 
in favour of terrace house development; 
however, we have to face the difficulty of 
undulating sites, which are common in the 
North of England and other parts of the 
country, and the fact that on undulating 
sites terrace development may be more ex- 
pensive than development by semi-detached 
houses. Further, I suggest that we must 
give very Serious consideration to the ques- 
tion of back entry to terrace houses. 

Mr. Livett said that he had planned and 
built a number of terrace houses, but had 
found from the management side that as 
soon as an end house of a terrace became 
vacant all the tenants in the middle houses 
applied for it. It was essential to have a 
satisfactory method of back entry. Back 
lanes were all very well, but he suggested 
that the police and the street lighting de- 
partment were opposed to them, as were 
the dustman and coalman who had to go 
down the back lane and walk right through 
the gardens to reach dustbins and coal- 
sheds. It might be that plans would'be pro- 
duced which overcame these very practical 
objections. 

He had yet to discover a way of planning 
a terrace house which provided a satis- 
factory means of staircase access with direct 
light and ventilation. He was convinced 
that tenants did not want terrace houses. 

Mr. Livett continued: Then there is the 
question of provision for aged people in 
our new units. We are told that by 1951 
there will be 116 in every 1,000 of our popu- 
lation over the age of 65, and that by 1971 
the figure will have risen to 171 per 1,000, 
whereas in 1937 the figure was 84 per 1,000. 
My city has been very much alive to the 
need for houses for aged people, and up to 
now we have provided over 3,000. It is 
necessary that these houses should be 
planned near to shops and transport, and 
within easy distance of the community 
centre, and that they should be mixed up 
with the general development. We must not 
lose sight of the fact that old people and 
young pzople get on very well together. 
That is very important. Do not be afraid 
to put groups of aged people’s houses 
facing the playing fields of a school; old 

eople like to be near to young people. 

In my city we provide three different 
types of dwelling for aged people. The first 
is the flat, in two-storey buildings. Some 
people criticize the use of the two-storey 
flat for this purpose, but we find from ex- 
perience that quite a number of old people 
say, ‘I have always been accustomed to go 
upstairs to bed, and [ want to continue to 
do so,’ and there is something in that. 
Further, when you provide this type of 
accommodation you are providing for the 
ageing as well as the aged, and with a good 
system of house management there is a 

continued on page 398 
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good deal to be said for putting ageing 
people on the first floor and the aged on 
the ground floor. It is surprising how these 
people pal up, the younger looking after 
the older. One very important feature of 
such a plan is the provision of a small bal- 
cony, sheltered from the keen wind. Old 
people like to sit outside. 

Many of these flats have one bedroom, 
but for some people there may be need for 
an additional bedroom. Many old people 
have friends and relatives who like to come 
to see them, and there is nowhere for them 
to sleep in a one-bedroom dwelling. Some 
old people can afford a little extra in rent 
and rates, and for them the provision of 
two bedrooms commends itself. On the 
other hand, there are many who do not 
want to be burdened with the extra annual 
charge, and for that reason we have 
developed another type of plan, whereby 
the units are built in groups, and at the end 
of each group there is a bedroom with a 
little lavatory and its own front door, 
which is put under lock and key, and any 
of the tenants in the group can rent that 
bedroom for one night or for a week or 
longer, and in that way have a friend or 
relative to stay close to them. The arrange- 
ment is simply made by the tenant with the 
housing manager during his weekly round 
to visit and collect rents. 

I suggest that in all our future neighbour- 
hoods we have to pay some regard to the 
needs of those unfortunate people who 
suffer from tuberculosis, but it is important 
to arrange the houses for them in such a 
way that they cannot be picked out by the 
general public. In my city this matter has 
been under consideration for some years, 
and for the last 15 years the city has been 
providing 5 per cent of all municipal 
dwellings for T.B. families. The houses are 
of similar type to the others, built in 
exactly the same materials and to the same 
designs, the only differences being that they 
are north aspect houses, with the principal 
bedroom and living-room facing the back 
garden, and the living-room is planned 
with sliding steel casement windows on two 
sides, which can be opened right back, 
while the bedroom is provided with a 
separate lavatory basin. 

Another type of accommodation which 
I think is necessary, particularly in in- 
dustrial cities, where so many women are 
employed, is the self-contained dwelling 
for the single woman. We find, particularly 
in the clothing trade, that as women get 
older they are not content to live in fur- 
nished rooms or lodge with a family; they 
reach a stage when they can afford to have 
a place of their own. I think that we should 
pay attention to this need, and provide in 
our plan for flats for single women, built 
two or three storeys in height in small units 
of 20 to 24. This has been done in my city 
and has met with the full approval of all 
concerned. They are small, labour-saving 
dwellings, with a living-room, a bedroom, 
a small kitchenette and a bathroom and 
lavatory basin combined. We find that it is 
possible to build these in groups, with a 
caretaker on the ground floor responsible 
for keeping the grounds and staircases neat 
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and tidy, while his wife makes her own 
contracts with the tenants to do odd jobs 
in the way of cleaning and cooking. These 
dwellings are being let at an inclusive figure 
of 13s. 4d. a week, rent and rates. 

There is also a need to provide hostels 
for young people, built either on the edge 
or right in the public park, near to the 
tennis courts and other forms of outdoor 
recreation. In our neighbourhoods, where 
there is a public park we bring these hos- 
tels to the fringe of the park. They are being 
built in small groups of two types. One 
type consists of a bed-sitting room with a 
little utility room and its own bathroom 
and lavatory, and the other consists of a 
bed-sitting room only, with batteries of 
bathrooms and lavatories at each end of 
the unit. Linked on to one unit is a common 
room, dining-room, kitchen and caretaker’s 
quarters. That is a form of development 
which can take its place in almost any 
neighbourhood. 

There is a further need in our large in- 
dustrial cities, and that is for hostels for 
the casual and semi-permanent lodger. 
There is a considerable movement of 
workers in our large industrial cities, and 
something will be required eventually to 
replace the common lodging house. We 
carried out in the inter-war period a 
somewhat bold experiment in this direction, 
and built a large hostel with 516 separate 
bedrooms, not dormitories or cubicles, and 
planned on modern hotel lines. Each resi- 
dent has a small bedroom of his own with 
natural light and ventilation, electric light 
and local switch, and uses the hostel in 
the way that you or I would use a hotel. 
On the ground floor there is a reception 
office, which is common to both men 
and women, with the men’s entrance on 
one side and the women’s on the other. 
There are common rooms, games rooms, 
dining-rooms, writing rooms, and so on, 
for men, and similar accommodation for 
women. In the basement we have a laundry, 
a barber’s shop, a boot repair shop, a 
wash-house where residents can do their 
own washing and ironing, and a large 
laundry where the household linen and 
the residents’ washing can be done weekly. 
There are four floors above, divided 
into small bedrooms. The planning is on 
the continuous corridor principle, and the 
accommodation for women and men can 
be adjusted by the closing and locking of 
doors at certain points along the corridors. 
That hostel has been running in Leeds for 
the last ten years. When it was first opened 
it was possible to let the bedrooms for 1s. 
a night, or 6s. 6d. a week. Wages and other 
costs have gone up, and the city has been 
compelled to put the price up to Is. 8d., 
but it has been run by the city without a 
charge on the rates. 

I should like to deal very briefly with the 
question of flats. It would be wrong not to 
say a word on this point, because I have 
been accused of being somewhat filat- 
minded, and my city has been responsible 
for a good deal of flat development. I 
know, of course, the objections to flats, and 
I am not proposing to raise that issue, but 
merely to describe briefly what the policy 





in Leeds is. We have over a numt er of 
years developed flats in the city vary 1g in 
height from two storeys to eight st \reys, 
and it is intended to continue wit! this 
form of development, but the city ha. laid 
down certain principles: (1) Every flat must 
have direct staircase access; (2) ever» flat 
must have a self-contained balcony. | do 
not propose to go into all the points \ hich 
might be raised against the conti::uous 
balcony; we all know it robs the tenants of 
privacy and heavily overshadows the rooms 
below. 

The third point is that every flat wh ch is 
four floors up or more must have a ift. | 
know, of course, that many people codject 
most strongly to introducing autoraatic 
passenger lifts in working-class dwellings, 
In 1936, however, Leeds decided to put 
into one scheme, at Quarry Hill, no fewer 
than 88 automatic passenger lifts. There 
was a great deal of criticism, but the result 
is interesting. These 88 lifts average 
5,000,000 journeys a year, which works out 
at 14 per flat per day. They are used by the 
tenants, including the children, by all the 
tradespeople, and by any visitors who come 
to the estate. From 1936 to the present date 
there have been three accidents. Personally, 
I think that that is a very good record; it 
speaks highly for those responsible for the 
designing of the lifts, and it shows that 
working-class people are just as capable of 
looking after themselves as people of any 
other class. 

Refuse disposal was, he said, of great 
importance in large housing schemes, par- 
ticularly in central areas. We had gone on 
improving our heating and lighting services 
and yet still tolerated the dustbin. He had 
asked many dustmen if they enjoyed their 
job, but he had never yet found one who 
did. It was going to be increasingly difficult 
to find people to accept this work. He felt, 
therefore, that planners should pay atten- 
tion to the systems whereby refuse could be 
disposed of by other means than the dust- 
bin. His city had done pioneer work in 
introducing the Garchey system of refuse 
disposal in one large block of flats. He had 
been responsible for installing the system 
and for managing and maintaining it and, 
as a result of eight years’ experience, he 
found the system worked well. His city had 
decided to continue with this system in all 
future flat developments. 

After describing the apparatus installed 
in the kitchen and how it is operated by the 
housewife, Mr. Livett said the refuse dis- 
appeared with the waste water going by 
gravitation to a collecting pit. There were 
several of these pits distributed round the 
estate from which liquids found their way 
to the sewer by an overflow. The refuse, 
liquid and solid, left in the pit was removed 
by suction to a storage tank at the disposal 
station where it could remain for several 
days if necessary. The refuse was next 
dehydrated, the liquid draining off through 
a perforated drum in the dehydrator 
and finding its way to a sewer, the 
solids being slowly dried on a series of 
baffle plates before falling into tHe in- 
cinerator. The system was simple and main- 
tenance costs low. The capital cost of the 
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syste: applied to flats in Leeds before the 
war * orked out at £25 per dwelling, and 
its anenity cost in terms of maintenance 
was «bout 2d. per week: in other words, 
the «stem now cost the city about 2d. a 
week more than the normal system of dust- 
bin ¢ ollection. 


DISi USSION 


Dr. Ronald Bradbury [F] (Director of 
Housing, Corporation of Glasgow) said 
that as a fellow-David battling with the 
Golith of bad housing and slumdom he 
felt ‘nat the more that was known about 
the way in which other people were 
tack/ing the problem the better for every- 
body. Probably everybody attending the 
Couterence could describe horrible condi- 
tions in the towns from which they came, 
and as far as Glasgow was concerned he 
could put in a fairly good worst to com- 
pete with anything found elsewhere; but, 
although things were so grim, he believed 
that if the mental energy which had been 
devoted in the past to telling people how 
bad housing conditions were could be 
diverted to the solution of the problem a 
great deal could be done. 

The problem before us was, while safe- 
guarding our industrial position, to see 
that our cities and towns were made 
happier and healthier places in which to 
live. Mr. Livett referred to vandalism, and 
that was present also in Glasgow and in 
many other places. It showed that housing 
was not something to be dealt with on its 
own, but must be considered in conjunction 
with health and education. The three must 
go forward together, and if social progress 
was to be achieved those who were re- 
sponsible for housing must keep in touch 
and sympathy with those who were dealing 
with education and with health, even 
though it went against the grain to hand 
over such large areas of good housing land 
to the schools. 

He would emphasize what had been said 
about the necessity of understanding the 
needs and desires of those for whom houses 
were being provided. For instance, he had 
found from experience that the L-shaped 
living-room was not a success with certain 
types of people. As an architect it appealed 
to him, and he would like to have a room 
with a dining recess of that kind, but it 
was too big a change for some families to 
make, and they used the square sitting- 
room end and left the dining recess in bare 
isolation. 


Mr. H. A. Clark [L] (Architect, Wrexham 
Borough Council) said that while a good 
deal had been said about the need for 
variety in appearance, accommodation, 
and the provision for different income 
groups, he was a little nervous about the 
emphasis on 100 per cent community layout 
on local authority housing estates. There 
were still people who, while not anti- 
social, and in fact contributing to the 
welfare of the community as a whole, did 
not desire in their own homes to enter into 
a community life and who required 
privacy not only within the four walls of 
their house but within its setting. Today it 
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was becoming increasingly difficult for 
them to build their own homes, and they 
had therefore to accept houses planned and 
built for them by local authorities. It 
should not be impossible when planning 
estates to bear that in mind, and, while 
providing a community life and environ- 
ment for most of the houses, to set aside 
some portion of the estate for people who 
desired some privacy. He had been inter- 
ested to hear from Mr. Livett that some 
detached houses were being built in Leeds, 
and he hoped that the sites of those houses 
were from the point of view of environment 
equally detached. 


The Chairman, on the question of terrace 
houses, said that while realizing their dis- 
advantages he would rather live in a three- 
storey terrace house than in a flat in a 
three-storey block of flats or in a very small 
detached house. He could not think how 
architectural results were to be obtained 
by the design of single houses or by the 


repetition of everlasting pairs. There were 
far more difficulties in flat design than in 
terrace house design. He made those re- 
marks not as chairman but as a member of 
the audience. As chairman he wished to 
move a cordial vote of thanks to the 
author. 


Mr. Livett, in reply, agreed with Dr. Brad- 
bury that there was room for all types of 
development, but advised architects to be 
sure of their ground before going in for 
terrace houses on a large scale. On the 
question of community development, he 
said that he had tried to make it clear that 
in a well-planned neighbourhood there 
should be provision for all sizes and types 
of dwelling, and areas should be set aside 
where people could build in their own way, 
and not necessarily forced to buy a house 
erected by the speculative builder or to rent 
a local authority house. A true neighbour- 
hood must provide for the needs of all sec- 
tions of the community. 





Housing in Rural Areas 


By G. A. Jellicoe, M.T.P.I. [F] 
Mr. C. H. James, M.A. [F], Vice-President, in the Chair 


I SUGGEST THAT YOU should spend the next 
half hour with me in coming out into the 
countryside and studying on the spot the 
problem of rural housing. If you put up an 
ugly house in Leeds it may harm an area of 
two or three hundred yards round about, 
but if you put it in the countryside on the 
top of a hill you may destroy the beauty of 
something like ten square miles. You have 
all seen it happen. I want you to study with 
me the reasons which may help to produce 
good rural housing which will not spoil the 
landscape. Let us start by cutting out 
esthetics altogether. I shall come back to 
them, but let us forget about them for the 
moment and look at the matter from the 
logical point of view. 

[ would compare this problem of housing 
the agricultural worker to that of housing 
his fellow-worker, the bee. The bee has a 
similar range of activities—about two 
miles from home, the distance which she 
can reach ‘under her own steam’—and re- 
tires at night to her group, the hive, which 
is about the size of the town of which Mr. 
Beaufoy spoke earlier; it contains about 
80,000 bees. The beehive is in fact the most 
efficient development imaginable, if logic 
came to rule the world, and throughout 
this talk I should like you to have at the 
back of your minds this aim at which the 
reasoning mind might arrive. We might in a 
thousand years arrive at the same sort of 
life that the bee is living at the moment. 

It is very difficult to see why we should 
not do so, because it is so sensible. But 
there is something rather terrifying about 
the domination of reason, of the intellect, 
over our lives, and about the idea that 
ultimately we might get to the life of the 


hive. It is interesting to find from the talks 
this morning that those in authority at the 
present time are aware of this and are 
trying to counter it by some appreciation 
of the ordinary emotions of the human 
being. 

Having arrived in the countryside, let 
us take any one house, in any part of the 
countryside you like, and let us examine 
the reasoning that builds up that landscape 
so that you and I, ldoking at it, can say 
that it seems to us agreeable and enjoyable. 
First of all, we should consider the reasons 
that have led to it being where it is. It is 
from that point that our esthetic feelings 
will start, but we must first consider the 
matter scientifically, because there is no 
greater enemy to good design than the 
sentimental approach: ‘This is a beautiful 
building, built in the past, and therefore I 
shall build one exactly like it.’ That is 
death and destruction to all good design. 

First, then, it must be near a road; it 
must be accessible. That road and that 
house become part of a man-made design. 
If the road is large and the house is small, 
so that they are out of scale, probably a 
service road will be put in, which will 
restore the scale between the road and the 
house. Secondly, the house will not be put 
at the bottom of a valley, where the land is 
not properly drained; it will be on slightly 
rising ground. If you look at the cottages 
and villages which have been built in the 
past, you will see how well they are placed 
in relation to natural drainage. That is par- 
ticularly true of the villages. Fog and cold 
air coming down a valley are a danger to 
mankind, and by trial and error men have 
found the right place to build their houses. 
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The house will never be at the bottom of 
something, but on slightly rising ground. 

A third influence, and one which we are 
apt to forget, is wind. We have to design 
primarily for winter conditions, and the 
governing factor is wind. A block of houses 
put on the top of a hill is thoroughly bad 
from the point of view of wind. It is cold; 
it is exposed all the way round; nothing 
grows in the gardens, except those sensible 
vegetables which grow underground, like 
carrots and potatoes. The human being 
intensely dislikes exposed positions, and 
the cottage of the agricultural worker will 
be sited so that the rising ground may act 
as a windscreen as much as possible. 

We are beginning to see, therefore, how 
the house is fitted into the landscape. That 
is important, because when you fit some- 
thing into the landscape it means that it is 
zsthetically good. The use of trees, for 
instance, in urban housing layouts is 
mainly for the pleasure that they give, but 
the most important of the real uses of a 
tree historically is probably to give shelter 
from wind. You should therefore try to get 
within a certain distance of trees, if you 
can; if not, you should plant trees, not too 
close, so that they cut off the light, but 
within a certain distance. You then get that 
feeling of the house protected, the trees and 
the house forming one design. From that 
you start to build up a very considerable 
zsthetic; so that your basic form is derived 
from purely functional things; it is aston- 
ishing that these very simple rules, the 
observance of which does not cost any- 
thing, are often forgotten. 

To come to the house itself. From the 
point of view of wind and from the theory 
of fitting the- house into the landscape, I 
should like to see the height of the house, 
the minimum height which is laid down, 
dropped by at least a foot, 6 in. for each 
storey. I think it is fantastic that these high 
buildings are still being put up in rural 
areas; I cannot make out the reason for a 
bye-law of this kind. I should like to see 
the length of the house running north and 
south, with the windows on the east and 
west sides, while on the south side I should 
like to see a bare wall with an espalier on it. 
I do not want to see that become universal, 
of course, but I think that we are apt to 
forget the great power of the sun on brick- 
work as a means of growing plants. You 
probably all know old houses where 
advantage has been taken of this. 

The basic reason for this siting, however, 
is that it is not important for the agricul- 
tural worker that the sun should come into 
the room. What is of prime importance is 
to dry out the house, and a long north side 
should be avoided, because in the winter it 
will not dry out. I like to see a house with 
the maximum of sun all the way round, 
and with the thin side to the north, if 
possible. That is not a universal rule, and 
there may be obvious reasons why it 
should not apply in some cases. 

In the immediate environment of the 
house, since we have some material which 
we have saved, I am very much in favour 
of small curtain walls going out. Unlike 
Mr. Livett, I would not have the outhouse 
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as part of the house, but would link it with 
brick walls to the house and use those 
walls as wind protection. For a rural house, 
I would have a strong porch to the front 
door. It is not necessary in the town, but in 
country areas it seems to me to be essential. 
We gradually get, in this way, the picture 
of a house with its accompanying walls 
which is esthetically related to the lie of the 
land. 

If we have any money left over I think 
that the question of the garden, even in the 
country, is of prime importance, not, per- 
haps, so much for flowers, but for a kitchen 
garden. Those of you who have not studied 
the productive capacity of a small brick- 
walled garden with its radiant heat will be 
surprised at what that garden can produce. 
Probably in five or ten years the production 
inside the garden will have more than paid 
for the walls. 

This use of the garden seems to me to be 
paramount, and here I join issue again with 
what the Minister of Health said. I think 
that the American way of life is entirely un- 
suited to this country. We require privacy 
both in’our home and in our garden. I 
shall always stand for that; it is part of the 
genius of the British way of life. I should 
also like to remark, in passing, that the 
form of pollarded tree to which Lewis 
Mumford referred is one which was highly 
developed on the continent, but that the 
great contribution of the English school of 
landscape gardening is, significantly 
enough, the development of the individual 
tree. 

We have not yet dealt with materials and 
colour. So far we have dealt with matters 
of universal application, in every age and 
in every part of the country, but when we 
come to materials we are faced with a 
different problem, and a very. difficult 
problem. It is obviously nice to use local 
materials; they fit into the countryside, and 
generally speaking the use of local materials 
gives quality of surface. This quality of the 
surface of the material—its texture—is of 
paramount importance. It is logical that in 
the country you should use a slightly 
broken texture, because it does not show 
weathering so much. Generally speaking, 
a slightly rough brick or stone will always 
look well and last longer than a rendered 
surface, and esthetically it relates the 
quality of the building to the surrounding 
foliage. In nature there is no such thing as a 
dead flat line; everything has a slightly 
broken surface, and if you produce that in 
the materials of your building, as has been 
done throughout history, it is very agree- 
able. We are faced today, however, with the 
problem of the prefabricated house, which 
can be put up in the countryside without 
any use of local materials whatever. Therein 
lies a very interesting problem. 

I am one of those who think that the 
standard of local authority rural housing 
in the last two or three years has been 
astonishingly good. This is largely due, I 
am bound to say, to the points laid down 
by the Ministry of Health and to the 
schemes being given out to architects. Up 
and down the country you can see very 
good buildings indeed, and I have nothing 


to say against the inside except tht it js 
much too high. The trouble at the >resen; 
time is that we see this job with ‘ie city 
man’s eye; we think that we are de igning 
for the city worker, whereas in fact we are 
designing for the agricultural work«, who 
spends his day with the dome of he sky 
above his head, and when he gets home ke 
does not want to find huge windows ang 
high rooms. 

Mr. Jellicoe said that he was prepsred to 
accept the idea of a standard plan ‘or the 
house, or rather a limited number of plans. 
That would not mean that within this 
standard unit a world for the ind:vidual 
could not be created. Such a wor!ld was 
being created today because the gveatest 
singers and musicians could be b Ought 
into a room through the B.B.C. and the 
gramophone, and personal libraries could 
be built up. In fact, that individual world 
could be a very wide one indeed. 

Housing had first been a rural affair, 
Men did not bother about esthetics until 
they started to be civilized. It was esthetics 
which raised them above the bee. Scientists 
and engineers were really bees in their pro- 
fessional capacity. Artists, on the other 
hand, created something in the. world 
which belonged to mankind as opposed to 
any other form of animal. It was the 
creative architect who produced the 
original design, though always at the back 
were the good solid vernacular, the instruc- 
tions of Ministries, the basic rules. 

Mr. Jellicoe continued: Generally speak- 
ing, I think it may be said that man started 
all his housing from the country. He began 
with his cave, and then came the village, 
and the medizval city was a growth of the 
country. The Renaissance, however, meant 
the domination of man’s reasoning, and 
reasoning produced the mechanical world, 
which led to the modern city. One of the 
troubles which we experienced in the years 
between the wars was that the rather 
shoddy modern mechanical city was back- 
flowing into the countryside. In such places 
as Welwyn Garden City you can see the 
beginnings of an effort to reconcile this 
terrifying mechanical world with the 
original country basis from which we all 
sprang. It will be interesting to see whether 
in our new towns we can reconcile these 
two basic forms, that which springs from 
the country and that which springs from 
the mechanical world. 

Mr. Livett said it was admirable to 
ponder on other people’s problems, be- 
cause very often in that way you solve 
your own. Recently I had to do a report on 
housing in Central Africa, and for this 
made a special study of housing in the 
Congo. I was faced there with going right 
back to the start and considering what 
housing really was. In Leopoldville, the 
capital of the Congo, a city has been laid 
out for the negroes on geometrical lines. 
It has been divided into 12,000 plots, each 
plot being 25 metres square. It has been 
very fully planted, so that as you walk 
about you simply see straight green avenues. 
The Africans who have been given these 
plots are subject to very little control, and 
each is allowed to build on his site exactly 
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rural schemes from the Housing Exhibi- 
9 Above: layout for six houses at Aspenden, 
Braughing R.D.C. Mauger and May [FF]. Top 
right: Chapmanslade, Warminster and — 
bury R.D.C., G. Blair Imrie [F]. Right: Stock- 
ton (10 houses). Warminster and Westbury 
R.D.C.. G. Blair Imrie [F]. Below: Loddon, 
Norfolk, R.D.C., Tayler and Green [FF] 
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what he likes. The effect is astonishing. 
Much of it is a slum, but there are at least 
four trees on every site, which have grown 
so well that it was like being inside a wood; 
you did not see a lot of houses all at once. 
As you walked in this tropical forest, 
however, you saw raw humanity doing 
exactly what it liked. 

I thought this was architecturally ghastly, 
and against every principle of town 
planning, but in spite of this I felt that all 
humanity was represented there. Some of 
these Africans have been very successful in 
making money, and one man had actually 
a two-storey house in the best Brussels 
Style, while others had kraals; but every 
home was well arranged on the site and the 
logical reasoning behind the arrangement 
was sound. 

E.sewhere private concerns were laying 
Out estates for their negro employees 
almost in the way that a local authority 
lays out an estate in this country. As with 
most African housing in British areas, 
they simply said, ‘We will spend so much 
money on each house, and it is bound to 
come out all right.” They got good archi- 
tects, and they produced a standard plan 
for the house, the standard being infinitely 
better than at Leopoldville. They put all 
the money into houses and none into trees. 
The drainage was reasonable, whereas that 
at Leopoldville was good only owing to the 
soil. Everything was put on paper before 
the directors—so much for houses, so 
much for schools, and so on. Nevertheless, 
One came away from the sites with a 
feeling of the lack of humanity. 

I think that somewhere between those 
two courses lies our line. It is a question of 
the relation between control by the State 
and the development of the individual. 
Once this responsibility belonged partly to 
the State and partly to the great landowner. 
It has been passed on to you. You carry a 
great responsibility, and it is in your hands 
to develop it in which way you like. 
DISCUSSION 
Mr. G. Blair Imrie [F] said there would be 
general agreement that today the nation 
must have a thriving countryside, a very 
greatly increased food production and 
contented country people. By far the most 
important factor in attaining those ends 
was the production of good houses, equal 
in comfort and convenience, including the 
provision of all services, to the best houses 
of the towns, and the bringing of existing 
houses up to the same standard. He would 
emphasize the importance of recondi- 
tioning. Now that the few fortunate people 
were moving into good, new houses, the 
tenants of the many old sub-standard 
cottages had a real sense of grievance. The 
modernization of the old cottages must go 
on, and be complementary to the building 
of new ones. 

It was a mistake to think that the coun- 
tryman thought first about his rewards; he 
had a very deep sense of his duty to the 
soil and to the country. His wage now 
compared favourably with. that of his 
urban cousin, but that was not enough; to 
keep the best men and women in the 
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Rural housing layouts from the exhibition. 
Above: model of Bryn Farm Estate for the 
Brynmawr and District Housing Society, 
F. R. S. Yorke [F], E. Rosenberg and C. S. 
Mardall [A]. Right: Little Walden, Saffron 
Walden B. C., Mauger and May [FF] 


country they must be given really good 
houses. His farmer friends told him that 
often when interviewing a new man the 
first question was not: ‘What are the 
wages?’ but ‘Can I see the cottage?’ 

As Mr. Jellicoe had said, the local and 
county authorities were taking the place 
of the landowners of the past, who, with 
their farmers and foresters, made the 
pattern of rural England as we knew it. 
A very grave responsibility rested upon 
those authorities, and on their architects 
and planners. We were embarking on what 
was perhaps the largest building pro- 
gramme ever contemplated, and what we 
did now and how we did it would decide 
whether generations to come would curse 
or bless us. It was within the power of local 
authorities to give that old term of re- 
proach, ‘It looks like a council house,’ a 
new and opposite meaning. We must see 
to it that the houses we built were not only 
sound but seemly, good-mannered new 
members of the communities which they 


- joined. 


On the question of village planning a 
study might well be made of some of the 
more compact old villages, which were ex- 
cellent examples of what today would be 
called good neighbourhood units, where 
all sorts and conditions of men lived and 
worked side by side, with no segregation. 
Mainly owing to the difficulty of site 
acquisition, there was a tendency to build 
houses outside the village proper, but the 
golden rule for short-term policy was first 
to fill in the gaps. 

He agreed with Mr. Jellicoe about ceiling 
heights; he and others had been fighting 
that regulation all their lives. Putting it at 
its lowest, the saving of money which 
would be effected was important. 

Mr. Paul V. E. Mauger, M.T.P.I. [F], sug- 
gested that the architect gua country 
planner must come into the picture before 
the architect qua organizer and designer of 
buildings, because only in that way could 
he have some share in the selection of sites 
and be blamed by his authority if there was 





a wrong decision; and nothing was so em- 
barrassing to a council as not to know who 
had let them down. If he came in at the 
outset he would consider such questions as 
efficient drainage, and he might be the 
only man in the committee room who had 
thought of some of the other factors to 
which Mr. Jellicoe had _ referred—the 
functional nature of the agricultural land- 
scape, the need for trees to provide shelter 
from wind and shade for cattle, the avoid- 
ance of valley sites not only because they 
might be liable to floods but because they 
might be more suitable for meadows or 
playing-fields. 


In looking at matters from that point of 


view very great support was received from 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, but to deal with the agricultural 
problem was always difficult, because 
another Ministry whose views were very 
important on these matters was involved. 
A proper sense of obligation to the country- 
side was essential when selecting rural 
sites. The choice of sites was often per- 
plexing, because one looked for the best 
site and not necessarily for the cheapest. 
On boulder clay soil, for instance, on which 
he had had most of his experience, often 
the village, being on rising ground to 
avoid floods, had used up all the available 
flat land, and one was left with a rather 
expensive sloping site to deal with, and it 
was difficult to turn down a farmer’s offer 
of a much more economical flat site away 
from the village. In that case it was 
necessary to recall that the village was a 
community, and to think of the need for 
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the wo! 1en getting conveniently to the shop 
and th children to the school, so that a 
site in 1¢ village was to be preferred to a 
flatter .nd more economical one outside. 
Fortun :tely, the Ministry would support 
that pc.at of view. 

Ever. in the village what might appear 
to be .n ideal site might be open to the 
object: n that it was first-rate grazing land 
or tha: to build houses there would block 
the view of the church from certain older 
houses. It was not possible to lay down hard 
and fast rules. Another source of difficulty 
in find:ag sites came from the laying down, 
ional planning maps, of by-pass 


on re: 1 
roads ‘ound villages, which were apt to be 
treated most solemnly by the routineer 


town planner. : 

It might seem almost self-evident to 
town-cwellers that the garden should serve 
as an extension of the house, but when a 
group of Women’s Institute representatives 
were consulted it was found that they did 
not want a glazed door from the living- 
room into the garden. They said they did 
not want mud brought into the house, but 
it probably went deeper than that; it was an 
expression of their resistance to becoming 
bees. The land was where they worked, 
and they wanted to be enclosed and pro- 
tected from it, so that in the country the 
house was liable to be more enclosed from 
its garden, which was associated with 
labour, than it would be in a suburb. 

There were other differences between 
rural and urban houses. An open fire was 
preferred, but the closeable type should 
not be dismissed too readily; there was a 
combined closeable fire with convection 
flues which was quite suitable. The ground 
floor w.c. should be near the kitchen en- 
trance, for people working in the garden. 


The front garden presented difficulty, but 
if an open space was developed on the lines 
of a village green, that was a pattern with 
which everybody was familiar, and it would 
be possible to get away with it. 

Mr. Anthony Pott [A] called attention to the 
importance of the roof in rural housing, 
and remarked that the simplest way of 
wrecking about quarter of a county of fine 
landscape was to use unsuitable roofing 
material. He had seen temporary schemes 
which would have been quite incon- 
spicuous but for the wrong use of roofing 
materials. 

Mr. A. Bragg [A] suggested that another 
omission from the paper was that no con- 
sideration had been given to drainage in 
rural areas, which was probably the most 
difficult problem in the consideration of 
site selection and layout. In his own area, 
he said, there were about 15 sites, of which 
seven were impossible to drain, and if the 
sites had been selected in the first place 
with proper regard to drainage the whole 
of the village redevelopment might have 
been different. 

Very little research was being done on 
the life and habits of the rural worker and 
others who lived in agricultural areas, and 
a great deal of work was required there. 
Country people were very conservative, and 
wanted a small room, which so many 
architects and planners did not provide, 
where they could entertain and where they 
could keep their best furniture. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the author, said that he would 
like to live in a cottage with 7 ft. 6 in. 
rooms designed by Mr. Jellicoe, with a 
walled garden and a rent of 7s. 6d. a week. 
He himself had got away with more than a 
hundred houses at Welwyn Garden City 


with 7 ft. 6 in. rooms before his brother, 
who was the engineer, had been able to get 
any bye-laws made. 
Mr. Jellicoe, in reply, said he did not claim 
even to have touched the fringe of the sub- 
ject; he could spend a whole afternoon 
discussing the second or third bedroom. 
He agreed with Mr. Pott that roofs were 
important. In hot countries the aim was to 
have light roofs to send back the heat of the 
sun, but in this country the tendency was 
to use materials which absorbed the heat, 
because one designed for winter conditions. 
That meant generally colours of fairly low 
tone. The white roofs of the temporary 
bungalows were contrary to that. Gable 
ends were in his view much nicer than 
sloped roofs; «sthetically they were cer- 
tainly better, and he thought it was possible 
to show that they had practical advantages. 
He had mentioned drainage as one of 
the first considerations; if a house was put 
on a spot where drainage was difficult it 
would not be easy ezsthetically to make it 
seem nice. The investigation of rural social 
conditions was a vast subject. The motor 
bicycle had made a great difference, and 
the whole outlook of the village was com- 
pletely changing. People were not so con- 
tent as their fathers were with their im- 
mediate surroundings. The subject really 
deserved a conference to itself. 
Part II of the Conference, consisting of an 
Address by the Right Hon. Lewis Silkin, 
M.P., Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, ‘Three Dimensional Aspects of Housing 
Layout?’ by Mr. Frederick Gibberd [F}, 
‘Neighbourhood Planning in New Areas, by 
Miss J. G. Ledeboer [A], and ‘ Neighbour- 
hood Planning in Built-up Areas’ by Mr. 
R. H. Matthew [A] will be published in the 
August JOURNAL. 





Questions and Answers in Practice 
By Charles Woodward [A] and Sydney Redfern, LL.B. 


At a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 22 June 1948 


The President in the Chair 


The Secretary read the report of the 
scrutineers on the result of the Annual 
Election for the Council for the session 
1948-49, and the President declared those 
members duly elected. 

The President: I am sure you would wish 
me to propose a vote of thanks to the 
scrutineers for their labours. How anybody 
can volunteer for the job of scrutineer 
completely baffles me, because I have such 
a horror of figures, and to be saturated by 
figures as they must have been day after 
day, hour after hour, is something for 
which they should be commended. . 
Mr. C. J. Epril [F], responding on behalf 
of the scrutineers, said: I rise with very 
much pleasure to thank you on behalf of 
my colleagues for the very kind tribute 
you, sir, have paid to us, and to you, ladies 
and gentlemen, for the way in which you 
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received it. I cannot sit down without 
thanking the Secretary and his staff for the 
manner in which they simplified things, and 
also for the way in which they looked after 
our personal comfort. 
The President: Mr. Woodward and Mr. 
Redfern have very kindly agreed to answer 
questions on Practice. Advance notice of 
some questions has been given I under- 
stand, and I will ask Mr. Woodward and 
Mr. Redfern to deal with those first. After 
that, if there is sufficient time left, you can 
fire as many questions at them as you like. 
Mr. Woodward: The first question con- 
cerns the position when a contractor be- 
comes bankrupt, and the materials on the 
site have been paid for, and therefore pass 
into the possession of the building owner. 
I must shortly explain this case. It was a 
case of a local authority employing a 


builder under the R.I.B.A. contract. The 
materials had been certified by the archi- 
tect and paid for by the council, and those 
materials consisted of some on the site and 
some in the builder’s yard. The trustee in 
bankruptcy claimed possession of those 
materials under a provision of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, and the local council then 
instituted legal proceedings in the County 
Court challenging that decision. The County 
Court Judge upheld the trustee, and he 
said that the materials on the site and in 
the builder’s yard were the property of the 
trustee in bankruptcy. The council then 
appealed to the High Court, a Divisional 
Court in the Chancery Division, and the 
Chancery Judges confirmed the decision so 
far as it related to the materials in the 
builder’s yard. That court said that the 
materials belonged to the trustee in bank- 
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ruptcy, but as regards the materials on the 
site of the works, they said those belonged 
to the local council, and at the moment 
that is the position. If an architect has in- 
cluded in his certificate materials on the 
site of the works, and if the builder unfor- 
tunately becomes bankrupt, those materials 
still belong to the employer. 

Having read the judgement in that case, 

I thought it might be as well to read the 
clause in the R.I.B.A. contract under which 
this decision was given. Shortly that clause 
is as follows: ‘Where in any certificate for 
which the contractor has received payment 
the architect has in accordance with Clause 
24 (b) of these conditions included the 
value of any unfixed materials and goods 
intended for and placed on or adjacent to 
the works, then such materials shall be the 
property of the employer.’ When I was 
reading that clause I was struck by the 
word ‘adjacent’, and I decided to try and 
find some legal interpretation of that word. 
I was successful. This was the interpre- 
tation of the Court: ‘Adjacent is not a word 
to which a precise and uniform meaning is 
usually attached. It is not confined to 
places adjoining, and it includes places 
close to or near, its application being en- 
tirely a question of circumstances’! Having 
read that, I shall now ask Mr. Redfern how 
far away materials must be before they 
cease to be adjacent! 
Mr. Redfern: I have nothing to add to that 
masterly definition of the word ‘adjacent’, 
but I would certainly advise an architect 
never to include in his certificate the cost of 
materials which are not actually on the site. 
Mr. Woodward: The second question con- 
cerns quite a different subject. An ever- 
green tree growing on the site of one owner, 
in the course of some 75 years, grows to 
such a size that the amount of light reaching 
windows of a building on an adjoining site 
is appreciably reduced, but the owner has 
never complained to the adjoining owner 
on whose site the tree is growing. The ques- 
tion is, does the obstruction of light by the 
tree extinguish the injured owners’ right of 
light and, if so, is the extinction of light a 
continually increasing one due to the con- 
Stantly increasing size of the tree? For 
instance, would the injured owner be 
entitled at any time to ask for the tree to be 
lopped back to its dimensions of 19 years 
and one day previous? Has the injured 
Owner any remedy if the removal of the 
tree in whole or in part is prevented by 
statute—for example, the Town and 
Country Planning Act? 

As a purely lay opinion and subject to 

correction, I should have thought that the 
tree must be lopped back sufficiently far to 
allow sufficient light for the ordinary pur- 
poses of that particular building. I do not 
know what would happen if the owner of 
the tree refused to allow any lopping. That 
is a problem with which Mr. Redfern 
might deal. 
Mr. Redfern: An injunction might be ob- 
tained or damages. Courts lean to damages 
rather than injunctions, but I think prob- 
ably they would grant an injunction: if 
damages would not really compensate the 
dominant owner. 
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Of course, the Town and Country 
Planning Act might alter the position, 
although I do not think the regulations 
about trees have yet been published. I do 
not think the Town and Country Planning 
Act regulations will stop trees being lopped, 
although Heaven knows what the Town 
and Country Planning Act can or will do! 
The Hon. Secretary: Might I ask in the 
event of that tree being a cedar tree how 
he would lop it? 

Mr. Woodward: I might be considered to 
be an architect, but I am afraid Iam nota 
gardener! 

The next question concerns P.C. and 
provisional sums in the contract. Where 
the general conditions of the specification 
or bill of quantities does not make any 
special provision for the treatment of P.C. 
or provisional sums in the settlement of 
accounts, if any such sums are ordered 
and paid for direct by the employers, is the 
contractor entitled to be paid his profit as 
shown in his pricing on such P.C., or pro- 
visional sum, in the settlement of accounts 
when such sum has been paid direct? 

That question necessitates defining what 
is meant by the word ‘omission’ and the 
power to omit which is provided for in the 
contract. There again it struck me that I 
might get a definition from some decided 
case of the word ‘omission’, and I found a 
case where a building contract gave power 
to the owner to order omissions without in 
any way affecting or making void the con- 
tract, but that there should be a deduction 
from the amount of the contract by a fair 
and reasonable valuation. It was held that 
the word ‘omission’ contemplated things 
left out of the contract, but not such as 
were taken out of the contract and given to 
another contractor. 

Therefore, the answer to this question is 
that if the building owner deals with pro- 
visional sums direct, he must then pay the 
loss of profit to the contractor on the 
footing that the contractor is entitled to 
carry out the whole of the work in the con- 
tract, if it is in fact carried out. It is quite 
another thing when you omit work which 
is not to be executed, and I think that is the 
meaning of that particular judgement. I 
have said that I thought he was entitled to 
loss of profit, but, of course, there is the 
cash discount on P.C. items and pro- 
visional sums, and there I shall have to 
leave Mr. Redfern to explain what the 
position might be. 

So far as loss of profit is concerned, I 
think when the building owner deals direct 
with these sums he must pay the loss of 
profit to the contractor. 

Mr. Redfern: I agree with what Mr. Wood- 
ward has said about work on the job, but 
the cash discount, in my opinion, is not a 
part of the loss of profit. The builder pos- 
sibly in order to advance the job has to 
borrow money from his bank, and the cash 
discounts which he gets reimburse him to 
some extent for that. They minimize his 
loss. From the legal point of view, my view 
is that cash discount is not part of a 
builder’s profit. 

Mr. Woodward: The next point concerns 
the question of fire insurance under the 





R.I.B.A. form of contract. As you will 
remember, it is provided that in the c: se of 
a new building a policy has to be take out 
for the full value of the work in the joint 
names of the employer and the contr: ctor. 
If, during the progress of the work the 
building is damaged by fire and the’: the 
builder goes bankrupt, what happe:s to 
the money due under the policy? The « >tual 
question is could the trustee in bankr« ptcy 
make a claim that the policy money wes his 
property? 

My own view about it is that the triistee 
could, if he liked, elect to go on wit the 
contract. If he does not elect to go on with 
the contract, then my view is that the em- 
ployer would employ another contractor 
and use the insurance money to reinstate 
the building, and the trustee would have no 
claim at all on the money due unde;z the 
policy. 

Then the question which arises out of 
this is, if the policy is in the joint names of 
the employer and the contractor, how does 
one really get hold of the money? It is pro- 
vided that the money is payable to the con- 
tractor on the certificate of the architect, 
but the contract is not quite clear as to how 
one gets the money out of the insurance 
company, and perhaps Mr. Redfern will 
be able to help us in that connection. 


Mr. Redfern: The insurance company will, 
of course, insist upon getting a receipt from 
the two policy holders, and they will refuse 
to part with it without that receipt. If two 
policy holders are quarrelling among them- 
selves as regards the true ownership of the 
money, then they can litigate about it, and 
the insurance company will, of course, 
comply with any order the court may make. 
If the court declares that in the circum- 
stances the money belongs to the building 
owner, then the insurance company will 
comply with that order and pay the building 
owner. 


Mr. Woodward: The second question on 
the same point of insurance concerns 
existing building. It is suggested that the 
fact that workmen are engaged on the 
premises might jeopardise the employer's 
insurance on the old building, but I should 
not have thought that would happen, be- 
cause there would be no doubt an existing 
policy on the old building. I think the archi- 
tect would also advise the employer to 
notify the insurance company that there 
were workmen on the premises, and the 
company might, if it wished, make a claim 
for an additional premium. Therefore, I 
should not have thought that this point 
would have arisen. 


It did strike me in reading this question 
that in addition to insuring the building— 
the actual bricks and mortar—from damage 
by fire, if there happened to be any con- 
tents in the building, it would be wise to 
recommend the building owner to insure 
the contents, because there may be circum- 
stances where the workmen are only in a 
portion of the house and furniture is per- 
haps locked up in other rooms where the 
workmen will not go, but there is a fire. If 
those contents are not specifically insured, 
and the company notified that workmen 
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are on ‘he premises, it might lead to some 
difficulty. 

The iext question concerns the code of 
profes: onal practice of the R.I.B.A. A 
chartered architect is employed as an archi- 
tectura! assistant by a firm of surveyors— 
which ‘irm does not practise as architects. 
His employers are commissioned to carry 
out alerations and reconstruction works 
for a client who has hitherto employed 
another chartered architect for the work; 
but as he, the client, was not satisfied with 
this architect, he terminated his engagement 
and tien instructed the firm of surveyors 
to carry on and complete the work which 
originally the architect was to have done. 
The architect employed by the surveyors 
as an assistant is instructed by his em- 
ployers to deal with the job, but subse- 
quent'y learns that his firm have not 
informed the architect who in the first 
instance waS commissioned for the work, 
that they are now acting for the client. The 
question is: Is it incumbent upon the archi- 
tect employed by the surveyors as an 
assistant and working on the particular job, 
to comply with the R.I.B.A. and 
A.R.C.U.K. codes of practice by informing 
the previously engaged architect of his 
firm’s employment by the client? 

My general reaction to that was that all 
members of the Institute should comply 
with the code, and in whatever circum- 
stances they may be employed upon work 
upon which another architect has been em- 
ployed, that they should comply with the 
code which states: ‘An architect on being 
approached to proceed with professional 
work upon which another architect was 
previously employed, shall notify the fact 
to such architect.’ 

Mr. Redfern does not agree with my 
reading of the Code of Professional Prac- 
tice, therefore I shall ask him to tell you 
what his view about this particular case is 
in these particular circumstances. 

Mr. Redfern: The people who are ap- 
proached with a view to carrying on this 
work are not, we are told, members of the 
R.1.B.A., so how this architectural assistant 
comes to be employed in that particular 
capacity, I do not know, unless the sur- 
veyors have a special architectural depart- 
ment. In any case, he is never approached. 
It is the surveyor who is approached, and 
it is the surveyor who takes the fees and the 
responsibility for the job. Therefore, I feel 
personally that if that came in the form of a 
complaint to the Professional Conduct 
Committee of the R.I.B.A., they would re- 
quire a lot more information before they 
answered that question or dealt with it. 
They would want to know precisely what 
this architectural assistant’s position is. We 
are told he is merely an assistant and is 
detailed for a job, and the surveyors are not 
members of the R.I.B.A. and cannot be 
bound by any Code, unless possibly they 
have one of their own. 

Mr. Woodward: The same architect asks 
another question. Two houses are de- 
Stroyed by enemy action, and the bound- 
aries between them are to a great extent 
obliterated. There are, however, the remains 
of fence posts which might delineate the 
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division between the properties, but the 
architect, acting for one of the owners— 
basing his contention on a dimension 
which he has scaled off an accurate tracing 
of an undimensioned deed plan, the scale 
of which is 88 ft. to the in.—claims that 
they encroach on to his client’s land some 
3 in. The question is, is there any means 
other than litigation of proving which of 
the two architects is correct? 

I think the short answer is no, but I will 
ask Mr. Redfern to state his opinion. 
Mr. Redfern: I am glad to say that the 
answer is no! 
Mr. Woodward: The next question is as 
follows: An architect is responsible for the 
erection of a new high building adjoining 
an old low building in different ownership. 
In spite of all reasonable precautions in 
erecting the new building, serious cracks 
occur in the old building. It is agreed that 
these cracks result from the erection of the 
new building; the contractor refuses to 
accept responsibility, as the new founda- 
tions were carried out in accordance with 
instructions from a reputable structural 
engineer, and under the supervision of a 
clerk of works. The building owner there- 
fore has to pay considerable damages. In 
preparing the contract, what precautions 
should or could the architect have taken 
to save the building owner from liability? 

The only provision in the R.I.B.A. con- 
tract regarding this particular point, that 
is, injury to property, does not, of course, 
really touch the point at all, because the 
insurance clause in the contract merely pro- 
vides that the contractor shall be liable for 
and indemnify the employer against any 
loss, claim or proceedings in respect of any 
injury to adjoining property, providing 
always that the same is due to any negli- 
gence, omission or default of the con- 
tractor. That is indemnification against 
contractor’s negligence, but as this question 
is framed there is no negligence suggested, 
and it looks as if the damage to the old 
building is inevitable. Therefore, it does 
become necessary to consult Mr. Redfern 
on the question of how, in those circum- 
stances, you can protect your client from 
the liability which would fall upon him to 
make good any cracks in the adjoining old 
building. 
Mr. Redfern: I can only suggest that you 
get a Lloyd’s underwriter and take him out 
to dinner. He might then underwrite the 
risk; but the fact that the damage is inevit- 
able is quite irrelevant, because people 
cannot go about doing damage—in fact 
they must not do things when damage to 
other persons’ property inevitably follows. 
The building owner must, of course, include 
that as part of his cost of building. He 
wants his building there, and he has 
naturally to abstain from interfering with 
anybody’s else’s property. If he does not, 
then he must pay. He may be able to insure 
against it, but I should think it would be 
very difficult. 
Mr. Woodward: Does that mean that in 
some circumstances he might never be able 
to build? 
Mr. Redfern: I should think quite possibly, 
yes. 


A Questioner: Surely the architect should 
advise his clients that there are those risks 
before the building begins? 

Mr. Redfern: I agree. We are told that a 
competent structural engineer was engaged, 
and it seems possible that he might also be 
soaked for something! 

A Questioner: If it were in the London 
area the London Building Act would offer 
some protection in the shape of a party 
wall notice. 

Mr. Woodward: There is nothing here 
about a party wall. It is simply a high 
building adjoining an old building in 
different ownerships. 

The next question concerns the War 
Damage Commission. The architect con- 
cerned states: ‘In each of the under- 
mentioned cases the War Damage Com- 
mission are the third party responsible for 
making payments, a course of action cannot 
therefore be determined solely by the client 
and his architect.’ That is rather a peculiar 
statement. When one talks about the War 
Damage Commission being third parties, of 
course they are not in any sense a third 
party to the contract between the claimant 
and the builder who is repairing war 
damage. However, perhaps that does not 
matter. 

The problem is that a contractor, after 
due notice, fails to complete. He is in 
financial difficulties, but not bankrupt. 
Payments have been made in proper pro- 
portions for the work executed to date, but 
owing to rises in costs and original low 
price and subsequent deterioration it is 
now impossible to complete for the 
original cost. The question is: What is the 
proper course of action, and can the War 
Damage Commission be called upon to 
meet the extra charge? 

I think the answer is that if additional 
costs are due to rise in materials and wages, 
and there is no rise or fall clause in the 
contract whereby there would be no 
obligation on the building owner to pay 
those extra costs, the War Damage Com- 
mission would not meet that extra cost. 
I think that if the contract provides for rise 
and fall, and the builder has to be reim- 
bursed by the building owner for this extra 
cost, then the Commission would reim- 
burse the building owner for that extra 
cost. 

The second problem is this. A house, one 
of a terrace, is being reinstated. The party 
walls have no damp courses, and the local 
authorities call for the insertion of the 
same. The War Damage Commission will 
only meet the cost of the reinstating to the 
original condition, and the client cannot 
meet any extras. The question is: Can the 
local authority insist and, if so, is the War 
Damage Commission obliged to meet the 
cost of an item which becomes essential? 

The position is that when you rebuild 
you must comply with the bye-laws and 
building legislation, but the Commission, 
under the War Damage Act, can only pay 
for identical reinstatement. They cannot 
pay for anything which may be required in 
camplying with the bye-laws. Therefore, 
the short answer is that the damp courses 
would have to be inserted, but they could 
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not be claimed from the War Damage 
Commission. If the unfortunate owner was 
unable to meet that cost I do not know 
what the position would be. 

Mr. Redfern: He could raise a mortgage. 
Mr. Woodward: The third question on the 
same subject is as follows: A contractor 
fails after repeated efforts and extensive 
lapse of time to deal with the accounts.— 
I presume by that it is meant that the con- 
tractor does not send in his account within 
a reasonable time.—Is it unwise to make 
a final payment without agreement as, in 
the event of a dispute, the War Damage 
Commission would be unlikely to meet any 
further charges which might appear, subse- 
quently, to be reasonable? 

I am not sure that I understand exactly 
what the question means, but I rather 
imagine that no architect would advise his 
client to make any final payment to the 
builder until he was sure that the War 
Damage Commission was going to agree 
that payment. I think that would be the 
position. He would always have some 
money in hand, and if the builder was late 
in rendering his account that would be his 
own fault. I think the answer to the ques- 
tion is that no architect would certify a 
final payment to the contractor unless he 
had approval of that final figure from the 
War Damage Commission. 

Mr. Redfern: I agree with that entirely. 
Mr. Woodward: The next question is as 
follows: An architect, acting on proper 
written instructions from his client, pre- 
pared drawings, instructed a quantity sur- 
veyor to prepare a bill of quantities, and 
obtained estimates for carrying out the 
work concerned. Again, acting on written 
instructions, he arranged for the builder 
who had submitted the lowest estimate to 
carry out certain preliminary work prior to 
the signing of the contract. The builder 
carried out these instructions, but before 
the arrangement for signing the contract 
were complete, the employer sold his in- 
terest in the property concerned, and the 
new owner appointed another architect 
and quantity surveyor, and engaged 
another builder. The original architect for- 
warded the contractor’s certified account 
for the work done to his client, who re- 
pudiated payment. The parties are not dis- 
posed to go to arbitration. The contractor 
asked whether there was an implied con- 
tract between him and the original building 
owner, or whether he should look for pay- 
ment to the architect who gave him his 
instructions, leaving it to the architect to 
recover the expense from his client. 

On the facts stated, the architect, as 
agent for his client, had authority to order 
this particular work, and I think the answer 
is that the architect should tell the builder 
to look to his client for payment of that 
particular work. What the architect did in 
that case he had authority to do, and he was 
acting as an agent, which seems to be the 
answer. He would not, in those circum- 
stances be held liable for what the builder 
has done. 

Mr. Redfern: I would only add that any 
architect who gives legal advice to a con- 
tractor or anybody else is just as foolish 
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as a lawyer who gives architectural advice 
to a client! 

Mr. Woodward: The next question is: 
What is the correct procedure for an archi- 
tect to bring about a settlement of his 
account if the client is reluctant to make a 
payment after a project has been aban- 
doned? 

The usual procedure is a pressing letter, 

and if no result, a solicitor’s letter, and if 
no result the issue of a writ, providing your 
solicitor says there cannot possibly be a 
counter claim for negligence. As I under- 
stand it, if a writ for fees is issued and the 
client puts in a counter claim for damages 
for negligence, I cannot then say, ‘Oh, I 
have finished with this. We will pack up’. 
I believe if I say that, the solicitor may 
then say, ‘Oh, no; if you want to pack up 
you will have to pay the damages claimed 
under the counter claim for negligence.’ I 
should like to know if that is the correct 
position. 
Mr. Redfern: That is not exactly the posi- 
tion. In any case, how can any lawyer at 
that stage of the proceedings tell his archi- 
tect client that there is no possibility of a 
claim for negligence against him? There is 
always the possibility of a claim for negli- 
gence against any professional man who 
wants to be paid. 

The second point is that the architect 

must, even if there is a claim, be entitled 
to credit for his fees, because a claim for 
negligence is based on the fact that he is 
employed and paid to-do the job properly. 
Therefore, the position is not precisely as 
you have suggested. It would, as a matter 
of fact, be a question of careful and tricky 
negotiation. 
Mr. Woodward: The next question again 
concerns the Code of Professional Practice. 
An architect in private practice carries out 
the first stage of the rebuilding of a 
‘voluntary’ school. Before the second stage 
can be started, however, the status of the 
school changes to that of a County school, 
and the local education authority instruct 
their own architect to proceed with the ex- 
tensions. The question is: Is the authority’s 
architect under an obligation to communi- 
cate with the private architect in accord- 
ance with paragraph 5 of the Code of 
Professional Practice? 

My answer to that would be yes. I think 
that if the official architect is a member of 
the R.I.B.A. he would quite naturally 
comply with the Code, and he would 
simply give notice that he was being em- 
ployed on work upon which the other 
architect had previously been employed. 
After all, there is no harm in complying 
with this particular clause, because all he 
has to do is to notify the previous architect 
that he is being employed. I do not see why 
any member of the Institute, whatever 
status he may have, should ever hesitate, 
if he is employed.in such circumstances, 
about giving the usual notice under the 
code to the private architect. I am not sure 
whether Mr. Redfern quite agrees with my 
interpretation of the code. 

Mr. Redfern: I agree that any architect out 
of caution would give an intimation, be- 
cause there is no trouble about doing it. 





Supposing, however, he forgot a:4 was 
then hauled up before the Profi .siona| 
Conduct Committee. Could that Com. 
mittee impose a penalty on him? | rather 
doubt it. I feel it is linked up with Ci.use 4 
and I think it means an architec being 
approached to proceed with professiona| 


work for the same client. That is, | think. 
the spirit of the thing. Here is a ch: 1ge of 
ownership and a change of client, and | 


have grave doubts as to wheth:r the 
R.I.B.A. would be legally entitled ‘o im. 
pose a penalty upon the county ar: hitect 
in that particular case. 

Mr. Woodward: The second question 
arising out of that is this: Could the change 
of ownership of the school be regariied as 
terminating the first architect’s connection 
with it? 

I should have thought the answer was 
yes. On any change of ownership the 
scheme is abandoned so far as the first 
architect is concerned. 

The next point raised is as follows: Has 
any progress been made towards amending 
the regulation under which an architect is 
automatically guilty of an offence if the 
amount authorized under a building licence 
is exceeded, or if work is done—even 
against his instructions—not covered by 
the licence? 

No progress has been made because | 
do not think it is necessary to make any, 
As I understand it, it is always open to 
everybody, on being charged with an 
offence, to plead not guilty. If, unfortun- 
ately, an architect is charged with exceeding 
the amount of the building licence, he can 
plead not guilty and make good at the trial, 
if he can. Therefore, the answer is that no 
progress has been made to amend the 
regulations, because it did not appear to 
the powers that be that there was any 
necessity to amend them when it is open 
to anybody to plead not guilty if charged. 
Mr. Redfern: If an architect can prove— 
and the onus of proof is upon him—that 
he knew nothing whatever about it, and 
had no reason to know about the breach of 
regulations, he would, in my opinion, be 
found not guilty. It is not automatic. 

Mr. Woodward: The last question is: Can 
any ruling be given on what degree of 
resemblance between two architects’ de- 


‘signs would be necessary to support an 


action for breach of copyright? 

My first reaction to that is this. In any 

action for breach of copyright, the question 
of what is artistic merit arises, and the tri- 
bunal who judge whether or not there is an 
infringement of copyright have to decide 
whether or not there is artistic merit in the 
design. I am not sure at all what the re- 
actions of an ultra modern design today 
would be on a judge of the High Court. 
If he arrived at the conclusion that there 
was no artistic merit in the design, then, 
of course, there would be no infringement 
but it is, as I understand it, purely a matter 
of opinion of the High Court judge. 
Mr. Redfern: I think the unfortunate judge 
has to decide with the assistance no doubt 
of expert architect witnesses and other 
artists on both sides. Each case would be 
decided on its demerits I should think! 
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A Quest oner: I should like to raise a point 
in regar. to the operation of Clause 25 of 
the R.I ::.A. Form of Contract. This con- 
cerns th form of contract where quantities 


do not orm part of it, tenders have been 
invited, ind the ordinary ruling prices are 
taken a a basis. After a lapse of a month, 
a cont ctor asks for the documents to 
peruse. ‘1 his detailed estimate he does not 
state th. rates upon which his estimate was 
based, but he asks for the documents to 
peruse prior to signing them, and three 


days afrerwards he signs them. There is no 
mention at all of increases between the 
date o! the tender so submitted and the 
date of signing, and in fact there is no 
mention at all about increases until a year 
afterwards. The job was to be finished in 
six months, but due to scarcity of materials 
and labour it was carried on much longer. 
At the end of the year the contractor made 
an application for an increase, but the 
architect sent a reply saying that it was 
rather surprising that he had not complied 
with Clause 25A in giving notice. 

Two or three months elapsed, and then 

the contractor wrote to apologize, stating 
that in another week he would have the 
necessary particulars. The architect was 
still in doubt as to what he had in his mind. 
Then at the end of a period of months from 
the date of signing of the contract the con- 
tractor sent in a statement showing that 
the increase took place between the date 
of the lodgment of the tender and the 
signing of the contract. He gave no notice 
whatever under that clause, and the point 
is after a lapse of time is he entitled to make 
a claim, not having given notice? 
Mr. Woodward: The rates in the builder’s 
tender are the rates which exist at the date 
the tender is delivered, and the fact that the 
contract was not signed until a month 
afterwards would not make any difference. 
If those rates go up in accordance with the 
National Joint Council rules after the date 
of the tender, then the contractor is en- 
titled to the rise. 

With regard to the materials, he ought 
at the time of sending in his tender to have 
attached a list of the basic prices of the 
materials upon which the tender is based. 
That document is important because if 
there is any rise in the cost of materials you 
must have a basic price on which to calcu- 
late the rise. 

As to whether the contractor is estopped 
from making any claim for this rise because 
he has not given notice, that is a matter 
which I shall refer to Mr. Redfern. Before 
doing so, however, I would point out that 
the clause provides that a contractor shall, 
within a reasonable time, give written 
notice to the architect of any fluctuations 
taking place. 

It is apparently a question of what is a 
reasonable time, and I do not exactly know 
what the construction of the paragraph 
would be. I should have thought that if the 
contractor did not give notice it would not 
have prevented him from making a claim 
for any rise which took place after the date 
of the tender. 

Mr. Redfern: The employer has not 
Suffered in any way, and the architect 
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probably knows as much about the rise in 

cost as the builder. 

A Questioner: In the case where the builder 

had gone bankrupt, Mr. Woodward read 

the clause in the contract and selected the 

word ‘adjacent’ as having particular im- 

portance. Surely the word ‘intended’ has 

also particular significance? I am thinking 

particularly of joinery which is _ being 

executed in the builder’s yard, and which 

would not necessarily be on the site at the 

time when the contractor went bankrupt. 

What would be the interpretation of the 

word ‘intended’? 

Mr. Woodward: If the joinery is in the 

builder’s workshop, then, according to this 

judgement, it would belong to the trustee, 

even though it had been paid for, because 

it is not on the site. 

Mr. Redfern: The point is you cannot con- 

tract out of the Bankruptcy Act, and while 

the clause in the R.I.B.A. contract may be 

of assistance, the object of this apparent 

possession clause is to stop a builder, or 

anybody else, having a yard full of material 

which induces, or which may induce, 

people to give him credit. If the yard is 

full of material which has been paid for 
and which belongs to somebody else, then 

the person who has paid for it should take 

care to shift it so that the builder cannot 

get credit by displaying a full shop window 

of other people’s goods. 

A Questioner: An architect prepares plans 

for a building owner who then proceeds to 

build without having received a licence. 

Can any action be taken against the archi- 

tect? 

Mr. Woodward: Has the architect been a 

party to the procedure by which the 
builder gets on with the work without a 
licence? 

The Questioner: The case I am thinking of 
is where the owner is also a builder and 
there is no contract. 

Mr. Woodward: In that case he obtains the 
plans from the architect and either does or 
does not pay the architect’s fee. In such a 
case the architect is no party to the pro- 
ceedings. 

A Speaker: Mr. Redfern spoke about the 
lawyer giving advice on architectural 
matters. | was asked to get out plans for a 
house. The client said that her solicitor had 
told her that the architect’s fee in that case 
would be 15 guineas. In justice to the legal 
profession I did not believe the client and 
refused the commission. 

‘A Questioner: In connection with the re- 
building of war-damaged houses in the 
London area, would it be necessary to 
serve a party wall notice? 

Mr. Woodward: In the London area I think 
it would be necessary. You must remember, 
however, that the War Damage Commis- 
sion will not pay surveyor’s fees in con- 
nection with party walls. I think strictly 
it would be necessary to serve party wall 
notices for the purpose of rebuilding. 

A Questioner: If a contractor has not filled 
in every price for all materials in the 
schedule for basic materials forming part of 
a tender, is he or is he not entitled to the 
rise or fall in cost of those particular items 
as distinct from those which are included 


in the schedule, assuming that there is a 
rise and fall clause in the specification 
itself? 

Mr. Woodward: I think that if he could 
prove that there had been a rise in certain 
materials, even though he had not stated it 
in the basic prices, he would be entitled to 
the rise, although, of course, strictly 
speaking, the basic prices are one of the 
contract documents and if the material is 
not mentioned in that basic price it might 
be that the builder did not care one way or 
the other. 

A Questioner: I recently had experience of 
several contractors who did not include 
items in their basic prices, timber and lead 
being the primary ones. I referred the 
matter to the Ministry of Health, and their 
reply was most definite that it could not be 
allowed as every builder is supposed to 
know that when a contract is signed. 


Mr. Woodward: The Ministries think in a 
rather different way! 

A Speaker: We had a similar case to that, 
and legal advice was taken on the matter. 
We put it up to the client and he paid. 

A Questioner: Is it true that planking and 
strutting has to be paid for whether it is 
carried out or not in foundation work? 
Mr. Woodward: It is a provision in a con- 
tract that a contractor will carry out 
planking and strutting, but he is not 
obliged to carry it out. I do not think you 
would make a deduction from his price 
because he did not, in the circumstances, 
have to carry out planking and strutting. 
It is his risk. You give him the opportunity 
to price the item and he takes the risk. If 
he does not have to carry it out so much 
the better for him. 


VOTE OF THANKS 
The President: It is ‘adjacent’ to half-past 
seven, and if there are no more questions 
I think you would like me to move a very 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Woodward 
and Mr. Redfern for the excellent way in 
which they have dealt with these questions. 
Some disgruntled people say ‘What does 
the R.I.B.A. do for us?’ I have sat here 
tonight and have seen the interest on the 
faces of people as questions have been 
answered, and have heard the questions 
put, and I think the R.I.B.A. has done a 
good deal for a number of architects 
tonight. It has, in my opinion, been a 
very interesting evening very well spent. 
Whether there ought to be more of them, 
I leave to Mr. Woodward and Mr. Redfern. 
It is a very interesting way of spending 
one and a half hours, and I will move from 
the chair that a very hearty vote of thanks 
be accorded to Mr. Woodward and Mr. 
Redfern. 
Mr. Woodward: Thank you very much. So 
far as I am personally concerned, it has 
been a pleasure to endeavour to answer 
these questions. Whether or not they will 
be of any assistance to you, remains to be 
proved. 
Mr. Redfern: I, too, thank you very much. 
I have not had as much reason as usual to 
differ from my friend Mr. Woodward, and 
that is an additional pleasure. 
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Skisprungschanze auf dem Kobenzl by Adolf 
Hoch (Austria); the design placed first in the 
Architectural Designs section. The model 
shows the design under snow. The seating and 
substructure of the ski run are of reinforced 
concrete 


Two views of a model of a swimming pool and 
ancillary buildings at Upsala, Sweden, by 
Sture Frélén 








Models in the Olympic Games 
Fine Arts Competitions 


The photographs on these pages are of some of the m dels 
submitted in the Architecture competitions in conne-:tion 
with the Olympic Games. There were two sections. one 
a town planning subject and one an architectural subject, 
both connected with sport and physical training. The 
jury consisted of Sir Percy Thomas [F], Mr. Robert 
Matthew [A], Professor W. G. Holford [A], Mr. Jan 
Wills (Holland), and Mr. Howard Crane (United States 
of America). 

_ It is not our practice to illustrate architectural competi- 
tions as such, and these photographs are reproduced 
chiefly as outstanding examples of architectural model 
making, but also as a comparison of how architects of 
different countries approach the same design subiect. 
Though competitors were asked to submit their designs 
in model form if possible, several submitted drawings 
either instead of or in addition to models. All are on view 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum until 14 August, 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 10 a.m. to 6 p.m, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., Sundays 
2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m. The exhibition, which is entitled “Sport 
in Art’, includes sections on Painting and Graphic Art, 
Sculpture, Literature and Music. 








We include on the opposite page two 
photographs of the model of the proposed 
lido or swimming pool in Regent’s Park, 
which, although not submitted in the com- 
petitions, is included in the exhibition at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. We repro- 
duce another view of it on the cover. The 
pool can be used by about 300 persons, ex- 
clusive of spectators. Though elliptical in 
shape, it can easily be adapted for inter- 
national water sports by temporary barriers 
to give the required arc for water races of 
165 ft. by 60 ft. The cafeteria on the first 
floor of the circular building is planned to 
provide main meals for more than 200 per- 
sons at a time as well as snacks and main 
meals on the ground floor. The design is 
by a group of Ministry of Works’ architects 
headed by Mr. C. Terry Pledge [A]. 

The site of the lido is a well-wooded 
promontory between the two northern 
arms of the Regent’s Park lake. The main 
aspect is south-west which will give the 
maximum sun in the afternoon when the 
pool is expected to be most used. As many 
trees as possible are to be retained to form 
a background. 
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The swimming pool is to be built into the edge of the Regent’s Park lake, which is shown in the foreground. The terrace and lawns are for sunbathing, 
and there is a cascade on the short axis. The pool will accommodate 300 persons, exclusive of spectators 





The proposed swimming pool and cafeteria in Regent’s Park, London, by a group of Ministry of Works’ architects under Mr. C. Terry Pledge [A]. 
The cafeteria (first floor) and snack bar (ground floor) are in the circular building. The curved building houses the changing rooms 
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Above and to the right: Two portions of 


the model of the Swiss Federal Sports and 
Gymnastics Training Centre at Magglingen 
by Werner Schindler and Dr. Edy Knupfer. 
Awarded second prize in the town planning 
section. The whole model is 27 ft. long, 
the various units being planned as clearings 
in woodland. On the left of the lower 
photograph is an open-air theatre 
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Above: The Athletics Centre at 
Varkaus, Finland, by Yrjo Lindegren. 
Awarded first prize in the town 
planning section. The Centre is 
planned on a wooded peninsula 
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Watersports Centre on the Woerthersee in 
Carinthia, Austria, by Josef Jirasek. Planned 
on an island connected to the mainland a 
causeway 


Below: The Stade Elisabeth Physical Training Centre, Porte d’Orleans, 
Paris, by G. Sabrou. One of 40 sports centres to be built in the Paris 
suburbs. An example of close planning on an urban site 
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Portrait of William Kent by Bartholome 
Dandridge (National Portrait Gallery) 


ON THIS DAY, 12 April, 200 years ago, there 
died in his rooms at Burlington House, Mr. 
William Kent, architect, garden designer, 
decorator and painter; he was buried at his 
own wish, in the vault of his life-long 
patron, Lord Burlington, in the chancel of 
Chiswick Church. 

With commendable exactness the Library 
Group has decided to celebrate this bicen- 
tenary with an examination of Kent’s life 
and works, but I would have wished that 
someone more authoritative and more fully 
conversant with the subject had been asked 
to talk to you tonight. 

For so well-known a figure, it is strange 
that there are considerable gaps in our 
knowledge of the life of Kent; I have found 
it difficult to answer some of the questions 
which I put to myself when I sat down to 
accede to your request. I hope, therefore, 
you will bear with me if in some things I 
seem too brief and cursory or in others 
somewhat too detailed. Let us start at the 
beginning: 

William Kent was the son of poor 
parents and was born in Yorkshire (the 
exact location seems uncertain, it has, in 
error, been suggested often as Rotherham) 
in the year 1685. He received the rudiments 
of education in much the same way as any 
boy of his class at the time and was, at the 
age of 14, apprenticed to a coach-painter; 
not, in those days, an uncommon start for 
a future painter-artist. He at least learnt 
then the use of colours and brushes, but he 
absconded from his master and his home 
and found his way to London about the 
year 1704. Here he tried to support himself 
as a portrait painter, at the same time 
making some attempts at larger historical 
compositions.! 

* Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting in England. 
Pilkington: Dictionary of Painters (1825 2), 
vol. 1, p. 483, with engraved pertrait by 
Bannermann. 

Gould: Dict. of Painters, Sculptors, Engravers 
and Architects, 1839, vol. 1, p. 256, et seq. 
Redgrave: Dict. of Artists of the English School, 
ed. 1874, p. 238. 

A.P.S. Dict. of Architecture, art. ‘Wm. Kent’. 
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William Kent and his Drawinss 
Talk given to the R.I.B.A. Library Grou): 


By S. Rowland Pierce [F], Dist.T.P. 


Kent would appear to have been pos- 
sessed of an attractive personality, present- 
able and a good talker; he soon made him- 
self acquainted with friends who were pre- 
pared to help in his ambition of becoming 
a painter. Ultimately he attracted the atten- 
tion and interest of some gentlemen of his 
own county; for the more interesting and 
intimate details of this circumstance we are 
indebted to Margaret Jourdain, who has 
already written on some recently discovered 
letters which throw light on the early life of 
Kent and who is now engaged on a more 
extensive study shortly to be published.? 

One of these early patrons was Burrell 
Massingberd, the eldest son of Sir Drayner 
Massingberd, of Ormsby, Lincolnshire; 
about the year 1711 he and some others 
subsidized Kent so that he could proceed to 
Rome. He started off some time in 1712 and 
for six or seven years studied and painted in 
Italy and mostly in Rome. In 1713 Massing- 
berd induced Sir John Chester (1693-1747), 
of Chicheley, in Buckinghamshire, to join 
him, each in the sum of £20, further to 
finance their protégé. Another contributor 
to this same cause, whether in combination 
or individually is not quite clear, was Sir 
William Wentworth, of Yorkshire, who al- 
lowed our budding artist the sum of £40 
annually for seven years. 

Kent’s life in Rome seemed to be much 
like that of any artist who was disposed to 
enter into the many-sided cosmopolitan at- 
mosphere of that city. He studied painting 
and tried his hand at portraiture; he copied 
the works of Domenichino, Carlo Maratti, 
Guido Reniand other artists of the Baroque 
vogue of the day, with some departures 
from current taste in copies of the work of 
Correggio. The copies were often sent home 
to his English patrons, for whom Kent also 
obtained marbles and other antiques in 
various parts of Italy; in one case at least 
there was some trouble with the authori- 
ties over these exports, but it was duly 
smoothed over. He also exhibited his work 
in Rome and presumably he sold his pic- 
tures and copies. He studied under the 
painter Cavaliere Benedetto Luti, who died 
in 1724. 

Kent met many important people in 
Rome and two at least were to become his 
life-long patrons or clients: the Earl of 
Burlington and that famous Norfolk gen- 
tleman, Thomas Coke, who afterwards be- 
came the Earl of Leicester and the builder 
of Holkham Hall. Kent in a letter to 
Massingberd remarks, not I feel without a 
little conceit, that he was drawn towards 
* Jourdain: Early Life and Letters of Wm. Kent, 


in Country Life, Vol. xcvi, No. 2484, 25 August 
1944, pp. 332-335. 


‘great people’ as if by a magnet. \ hat js 
more important he recounts, in @ iothe 
letter, that he is making drawings o! ‘orna- 
ments and architecture and getting thing 
that I think will be necessary for use in 
England’. 

Kent at this time also received e:cour- 
agement from his friend John Talm:.n, the 
son of Thomas Talman, the architect: in 
fact there is some indication that le tra. 
velled out to Rome with Talman and may 
even have lived with him for a time when 
they had arrived at their destination. 

In 1714 Kent was travelling a good deal 
in northern Italy; he visited Florence, 
Bologna, Venice, Mantua, Parma and San 
Marino; in 1715 he won a Papal Medal in 
the Accademia (a second class one, as a 
painter) and received a letter from Massing. 
berd congratulating him on the fact. We 
also know that he spent some time learning 
to paint in fresco; if he actually executed 
murals at that time in Rome it would be 
interesting to know if any still survive; in 
every way the experience must have had 
considerable influence on his subsequent 
decorative work in England. 


Kent left Rome in 1718; in the next year 
we find him in London, living in a house in 
Savile Row;? later he settled permanent 
in Burlington House, where he remained 
with his patron and colleague, the architect- 
dilletante, Lord Burlington, leader of taste 
in building, decoration and the arts.* 


In these favourable circumstances Kent 
soon started to climb to a position of con- 
siderable fame and fashion. It was now that 
he turned his attention to decoration and to 
architecture and, as time went on, ‘his 
oracle,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘was so much 
consulted by all who affected taste, that 
nothing was thought complete without his 
assistance. He was not only consulted for 
furniture, as frames of pictures, glasses, 
tables, chairs, etc., but for plate, for a 
barge, for a cradle. And so impetuous was 
fashion that two great ladies prevailed on 
him to make designs for their birthday 
gowns. The one he dressed in a petticoat 
decorated with columns of the five orders; 
the other like a bronze, in a copper-coloured 
satin, with ornaments of gold’. 

So, the indifferent painter had become an 
architect, an arbiter of taste and what we 
now should call an ‘industrial designer’, all 
rolled into a single well-known personality, 
practising in an intimate Georgian London. 
His work was not, however, all confined to 
London, for he had many greater or less 


*Kent’s will: (P.C.C. 551 Tenterden); se 
Summerson: Georgian London, 1945, f.n. p. 84: 
*Summerson: op. cit., pp. 84, 85. 
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ions or consultations in many parts 
.ingdom. 


commi 
of the ‘ x F 
Ker s decorative work, interiors and re- 


mode’ ags, owed much to his experiences 
and st. dies abroad; he had acquired some- 
thing . ! the liveliness and display of the 
later b. roque experiments in Italy. His work 
at Ke sington Palace shows the influence 
of thi feeling, especially in the Cupola 
Roon and in the remodelling of the 
Presence Chamber which is in the Wren 
part c the palace. Kent also painted or 
super) sed the designs for ceilings at Bad- 
minto’. Esher, Rainham, in the entrance 
hall at Stowe and in the now vanished 
house or Sir Richard Childs at Wanstead. 
It shoud be noticed that Kent used in some 


of these works what he called grotesques; 
these vere really adaptations of Roman 
reliefs or of Pompeian wall-paintings; there 
isno record that Kent went to Pompeii, but 
there is no reason to doubt that he had 
plenty of opportunity to study this kind of 
ornament in the work of Guilio Romano at 
the Villa Madama or at Mantua or that of 
Fontana in the Vatican. 

His furniture was often heavy and cum- 
bersome, though this might be excused 
if it is remembered that Kent designed much 
of it for special positions, almost as fixtures: 
he was an architect and not a furniture 
designer and the emphasis was on the effect 
of the ensemble. His fireplaces followed 
the manner of Inigo Jones, in common 
with much of his smaller work, with, how- 
ever, a tendency to become overlaid with 
pompous and not always clearly understood 
classical elements, pediments, consoles and 
busts.” He designed a pulpit in York 
Minster,® and a choir screen in Gloucester 
Cathedral, which was removed in 1820. He 
tried his hand at the Gothic, encouraged 
perhaps by Walpole and an idea that he 
must keep abreast of any new taste. Gould 
treats this phase with disdain and observes, 
‘As Kent’s genius was not universal, he has 
succeeded as ill in Gothic. The Kings- 
Bench in Westminster and Mr. Pelhams 
house at Esher, are proofs how little he 
conceived either its principles or graces.’? 

Kent’s drawings for the Royal Barge, 
built for Frederick, Prince of Wales, are in 
the collection of the Institute. They have 
been discussed in some detail by Professor 
Richardson who attributes much of Kent’s 
inspiration in this design to the work of 
Daniel Marot, who came over to England 
in the entourage of William III. The actual 
barge is now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

It would be impossible in this short talk 
to pass in review all the architectural works 
of Kent, and to give a catalogue-list would 
be wearisome. The work at Holkham Hall 
(1734) was undoubtedly shared with his 
client Thomas Coke, his patron Lord Bur- 
lington and with the architect Robert 
Furze Brettingham, though it is fairly safe 


‘Vardy: Some Designs of Mr. Inigo Jones and 
Mr. Wim. Kent, 1744. 
*Vardy: ibid. 


** Gould: op. cit., p. 257. 


‘Richardson: The Royal Barge, in R.1.B.A. 
Journal, Vol. xxxviii (3rd S), 24 January 1931, 
p. 172 (illustrated). 
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Kent’s End Elevation of Design for the House of Lords with a sketch of the King and a group 
of peers. (R.I.B.A. Library—Drawings Collection) 


to affirm that the great hall is Kent’s own 
work.® At Houghton Hall, also in Norfolk, 
Ripley, was probably the prime designer, 
but he was certainly assisted in many ways 
by Kent.!° Houghton was built between the 
years 1722 and 1731 for Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

Kensington Palace has been mentioned 
and other extant London buildings by Kent 
also are of considerable importance: the 
two best known are the symmetrical but 
picturesque Horse Guards, with its poor 
and uncomfortable plan.'! The building was 
finished by Vardy in 1752, four years after 
the death of Kent. The St. James’s Park 
facade of the Treasury Buildings in White- 
hall was carried out during what seems to 
have been Kent’s busiest period, 1734. 

Devonshire House has long since disap- 
peared (1924) to be replaced by the present 
building of that name: the site was that of 
old Berkeley House. The gates and posts of 
the courtyard of the Piccadilly front were 
re-erected almost opposite in Green Park 
and certain carved stone vases now adorn 
the entrance gate-piers of Trent House, 
near Cockfosters. 

Lady Isabella Finch’s house, 44 Berkeley 
Square and 17 Arlington Street for Sir 
Robert Walpole, are examples of town 
house work. There were many others, and 
Kent’s influence on the development of the 
Bond Street area, north of Piccadilly must 
have been considerable: in any event, was 
he not living more or less on the spot?! 

In summing up Kent’s contribution to 
architecture it would not be unfair to say 
that in external design it was often dull in 
detail and dry in quality; there was, how- 
ever, some saving grace in the fact that, 
although Kent was a prominent member of 
the Burlington-Palladian group, he saw 
things with a painter’s eye and approached 
many problems with that kind of apprecia- 
tion. The external composition was always 
the important factor, the rational relation 
to plan and use was a secondary considera- 
tion or was left to the ingenuity of his 
numerous collaborating contemporaries. 


® Brettingham: Holkham Hall, 1761. 

10 Ripley (Ware and Kent): Houghton Hall, 
1760. 

11 Summerson: op. cit., p. 99. 

*2 Summerson: ibid., p. 84. 


The gradual expansion of the lively baroque 
manner of Italy with which he must at one 
time have been so closely in ‘touch seems 
only to have influenced the designs and 
decorations of the interiors for which he 
was responsible. Yet, in passing, I would 
suggest that the Italian sources of Kent’s 
external design do not seem to have been 
analysed; he went to Mantua and Giulio 
Romano’s work in that town seems to me 
to be a possible source of inspiration. If 
Kent’s foreign sketches and study books 
survive they would perhaps enlighten us, 
but I do not know of the existence of any 
such documents.!* 

Of Kent’s unexecuted work I would 
remind you of the original drawings in the 
Institute’s collection for a new Houses of 
Parliament; these were submitted in 1739 
and in their preparation Kent was assisted 
by Ripley; the statement accompanying the 
drawings is also signed by H. Fox and W. 
Gill.14 Kent also designed a palace for 
George the Second to be built in Hyde 
Park; I believe a model of this project still 
exists in the collections at Hampton Court 
Palace. 

If Kent failed as a painter and only took 
an equal place with his contemporaries in 
the field of architecture, there is another 
phase of his work in which he was even 
more successful and was without doubt a 
pioneer. Kent is justifiably to be named as 
the father of English landscape gardening. 
He followed the tentative breaks from 


13 There is, in the Soane Museum, a plan and 
elevation drawing of ‘The Stables in the Royal 
Mews at Charing Cross’ (taken down in 1827), 
No. xxxix, set 3, No. 8, and a drawing (plan and 
elevations) of a ‘Country House and Park’, 
No. xxxix, set 1, No. 5. These are possibly by 
Kent. The Soane Museum also possesses copies 
of the Houses of Parliament drawings. Since 
the above talk was given, a new drawing by 
Kent has come to light in the R.I.B.A. library ; 
it was found amongst the Vardy drawings and 
is an early study for the tomb of Newton in 
Westminster Abbey. 

14 Fiske Kimball: Wm. Kent’s Designs for the 
Houses of Parliament 1730-40, in R.I.B.A. 
Journal, vol. xxxix (3rd S.), 6 August, p. 733, 
and 10 September, p. 800, 1932 (illustrated). 
cf. Anon: Drawings for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment 1739, in R.I.B.A. Journal, 9 January 1939, 
p. 228. 
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Design for ceiling of Royal Barge 


formality practised by Bridgeman (who died 
in 1735 and was the ‘inventor’ of the 
*Ha-Ha’) and extended the idea of garden- 
ing into the general landscape. 

I think there is no doubt that his early 
studies, as a painter, of Italian landscape 
led him to consider that the surroundings 
of buildings could be treated in a less formal 
manner than was evinced in the rigidity of 
traditional layout; the latter had received 
much recent support from the Nether- 
lands. 

He took his cue from the natural quali- 
ties of landscape; his motto was ‘Nature 
abhors a straight line’.!®° He felt, in the 
words of Horace Walpole, ‘the delicious 
contact of hill and valley changing imper- 
ceptibly into each other, tasted the beauty 
of the gentle swell, or concave scoop, and 
remarked how loose groves crowned an 
easy eminence with happy ornament, and 
while they called in the distant view between 


*® Gothein: A History of Garden Art, Eng. ed. 
1928, Vol. II, p. 285. 

cf. Amherst: A History of Gardening in England, 
1895, pp. 257 and 261. 
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not used. (R.I.B.A. Library Drawings Collection)* 


their graceful stems, removed and extended 
the perspective by delusive comparison.'® 

Launcelot (‘Capability’) Brown was, of 
course, Kent’s contemporary, but he lived 
till 1783 and his work owes much to the 
pioneering of Kent. The latter advised on 
the layout of many gardens and parks. 
The gardens at Esher, “Where Kent and 
Nature vied for Pelham’s love’ (William 
Mason), and at Claremont and those in 
connection with his work for the Prince of 
Wales at Carlton House have always been 
noted as outstanding. Wanstead House 
Gardens have gone with the house; of 
Rousham in Oxfordshire, Walpole remarks 
that the work ‘was most engaging’ and the 
‘most elegant and antique’. Kent had much 
to do with the laying out of Kensington 
Gardens (with Bridgeman) and with Hyde 
Park and, although another hand was 
responsible for the re-modelling of St. 
James’s Park, I suspect that Kent had 


* cf. Drawing reproduced in R.I.B.A. Library 
Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3. 


'® Walpole: Essay on Modern Gardening, 1785. 





already had something to do wit. the 
project.” 

I feel therefore that we must pay t ‘bute 
to Kent for a development so esse: jially 
English; it was the result of a unique -om- 
bination of the painter’s eye and the = rchi- 
tect’s third-dimensional technique. |. be- 
came a great vogue in this country ar the 
influence of the new English garde | ex- 
tended to all parts of the continent a°d to 
America. That it was overdone and mis- 
applied at later dates was no fault ©° the 
innovator, Kent. 

There is a portrait of William Kent 1 the 
National Portrait Gallery, painte: by 
Bartholomew Dandridge!*; an engraved 
portrait (from a painting by William Aik- 
man) in Walpole’s Anecdotes and anther 
in Pilkington’s Dictionary of 1825; I have 
not been able to find the source of the ! atter 
engraving, if, that is, it was made from a 
painting. The Institute does not possess a 
portrait of Kent. 

During his lifetime Kent was appointed 
Keeper of the King’s Pictures and Principal 
Painter to the Crown (following Jervas), 
with a pension of £100; in 1726 he was 
appointed, in succession to Thomas Ripley, 
Master Carpenter of His Majesty’s Works 
and Buildings and in June 1735 Master 
Mason to His Majesty, in which position 
he followed Nathanial Dubois and received 
£200 per annum. He is reputed at his death 
to have left £10,000. Kent died in Burling- 
ton House, under the roof of his architec- 
tural patron, Lord Byrlington. 

This is all too brief an account of the 
full life of one who, if not ranking among 
our greatest architects, was at once a man 
of influential works and charm amongst 
many contemporaries of equal merits, 
James Gibbs, Isaac Ware, Campbell, 
Ripley and Leoni. Kent, fashionable and 
successful as he was, founded no school, 
either of architecture or gardening; though 
his influence on the latter was wide and 
lasting. As far as I am aware he had only 
one pupil in any true sense of the word, 
John Vardy, who finished Kent’s work at 
the Horse Guards, was Clerk of Works at 
Kensington Palace and who died in 1765. 

In 45 years, however, the coach-painter’s 
truant apprentice had become William 
Kent the architect. 

[The talk was illustrated by books con- 
taining photographs and engravings of 
Kent’s work and the work of his collabo- 
rators. Also exhibited were all the known 
drawings for the Royal Barge, the report 
set of drawings for the proposed Houses of 
Parliament and the original drawings (? by 
Flitcroft) for Kent’s Designs of Inigo Jones, 
published in 1727 and a _ manuscript 
account book kept by John Vardy in con- 
nection with the completion of the Horse 
Guards. ] 

'* The earlier layout of St. James’s Park was 
carried out under Charles II, possibly under the 
influence of Le Notre himself: there is, how- 
ever, a ‘survey’ drawing in the Soane Museum, 
probably culled from the engraving by Kip (Le 
Nouveau Thédatre de la Grande Bretagne) which 
may be something to do with Kent; the matter 
could be further investigated. cf. Gothein: op 
cit., Vol. II, Fig. 244. 

* Jourdain: Joc. cit. 
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British Standard Specifications and British Standard 


Ccdes of Practice 
By =<dward D. Mills [F'] 


THEK APPEARS to be some confusion in the 
mine; of architects concerning the differ- 
ence between British Standard Specifica- 
tion. and British Standard Codes of 
Praciice. This short factual note is, there- 
fore. intended to give a brief outline of the 
origin of these two types of information 
document, and to indicate their respective 
fields of usefulness, in the hope that it will 
result in a greater and more efficient use of 
the material available. 


Briti- Standard Specifications 

In 1901 a London iron and steel merchant, 
realizing the vast range of types and sizes 
of iron and steel sections, secured the 
interest of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in a scheme for reducing this range to an 
ordered list of 113 different sections. As a 
result of this pioneer effort the British 
Engineering Standards Committee was 
formed for the purpose of preparing 
specifications of quality, dimension, and 
function of various engineering products. 
The results of this work were so satis- 
factory that the activities of the original 
organization were increased and its Charter 
extended to embrace the whole field of pro- 
ductive industry, resulting in the founding 
of the British Standards Institution in 1929. 
The British Standards Institution now 
covers four main groups of industries, 
building, engineering, chemicals, and tex- 
tiles, with 50 separate industry com- 
mittees representative of producers, users, 
distributors, and professional bodies con- 
cerned. There are no fewer than 11,000 
voluntary committee members (including 
many members of the R.I.B.A.) of 1,500 
active technical committees, and at least 
half a million copies of specifications and 
other publications are issued annually by 
the British Standards Institution for circu- 
lation throughout the world. 

The object of a Standard Specification 
is to define the conditions which must be 
fulfilled in order that the product to which 
it applies will satisfy the users and at the 
same time can be manufactured without 
undue expense and difficulty. It deals with 
dimensions, performance standards, the 
quality of materials and workmanship, and 
the general fitness of purpose of the pro- 
duct concerned. 

New Standards are not initiated by the 
British Standards Institution, but by either 
professional institutions such as_ the 
R.I.B.A., or trade associations, and new 
proposals are placed before the appro- 
priate industry committee, who, if they 
agree with the proposal, set up a technical 
committee, if none already exists dealing 
with the particular product. All com- 
mittees are continually in existence for the 
purpose of revising specifications; the 
cement committee formed in 1902, for 
example, still functions. The R.I.B.A. is 
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represented on the technical committees 
dealing with building materials and com- 
ponents with more than 50 members serv- 
ing on a variety of committees in a volun- 
tary capacity. The technical committees 
prepare a draft Standard, which is sent out 
by the British Standards Institution for 
comment to all interested organizations. 
From 700 to 1,000 copies of the draft are 
circulated in this fashion, and all the com- 
ments received are examined by the com- 
mittee, who amend the draft as necessary. 
The final amended draft Specification is 
sent first to the industry committee con- 
cerned for approval, then to the Divisional 
Council, and finally published as a British 
Standard Specification. 

The British Standards Institution main- 
tains contact with similar institutions 
throughout the world, and steps have been 
taken to form an international co-ordinat- 
ing association linking the British Standards 
Institution with similar bodies in 28 
different countries. The Institution is 
financed by a Government grant, sub- 
scriptions from professional and industrial 
bodies, and by subscriptions from private 
members, together with the sale of 
Standards and other publications. Full de- 
tails of the advantages and cost of sub- 
scribing membership can be obtained from 
the British Standards Institution. Archi- 
tects would be well advised to consider the 
value of a wider and more intelligent use 
of British Standard Specifications in their 
work. 


The British Standard Codes of Practice 

The Codes of Practice Committee was 
established in September 1942, as the result 
of negotiations initiated by the Minister of 
Works in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Health and other Government Depart- 
ments. It consists of members of the prin- 
cipal professional institutions, the B.S.I. 
and the B.I.N.C., with members nominat- 
ed by various Government Departments 
and a chairman appointed by the Minis- 
ter of Works. The terms of reference 
of the committee are: ‘To direct the 
preparation of Codes of Practice for civil 
engineering, public works, building and 
constructional work’. The method of pre- 
paring Codes of Practice is similar to that 
employed in the preparation of B.S.S. with 
technical and drafting committees. These 
committees, however, are convened by the 
various professional institutions repre- 
sented on the Main Codes of Practice 
Committee and are assisted by experts from 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, principally the Building Research 
Station, and from the Ministry of Works. 
The technical content of a Code is for the 
guidance of technicians and craftsmen in 
the execution of their work. A Code is in- 
tended to present a definition of recom- 


mended methods by which materials can 
be used to perform the functions required 
of them, and they are so written that they 
form a concise and easily understood 
document to convey the designer’s inten- 
tion in the proper execution of a specific 
job. A Code of Practice is intended to be a 
code of good practice in the particular 
field to which it relates. 

Building Codes contain the following 
information: 

1. Functions required to be performed. 
The Codes should lay down functional 
standards which would guard equally 
against excess as against inadequacy. 

2. Technique to be followed to achieve a 
building element which can perform the 
above functions. 

3. Organization and co-ordination §re- 
quired to ensure that the various techniques 
involved are properly related and can each 
proceed without delay or confusion. 

The Codes of Practice Committee (on 
which the R.I.B.A. has representatives, to- 
gether with the responsibility of convening 
three committees dealing with (a) external 
walling, internal walls and partitions; 
(b) weather resisting roof coverings; (c) 
finishing series) is sponsored by the 
Ministry of Works and financed by a 
Government grant. The publication of 
Codes and other literature is handled by 
the British Standards Institution. 

It will be seen that the Codes of Practice 
should prove invaluable to architects in 
assisting the development of building 
technique, the proper use of new materials, 
and to ensure that new buildings are 
soundly constructed with the proper con- 
sideration for the comfort, safety, and 
health of their users. 

Asked for definitions summarizing the 
functions of the two bodies; the Codes of 
Practice Committee said: 

A British Standard Specification sets out 
the technical requirements with which 
materials, components or appliances pur- 
porting to be in accordance with the 
British Standard Specification should com- 
ply and prescribes, where practicable, the 
tests to be carried out to prove compliance 
with such requirements. 

A British Standard Code of Practice sets 
out those requirements which are generally 
recognized as good practice in the execution 
of building or civil engineering construc- 
tion. It prescribes the method of use, 
erection or installation of materials, com- 
ponents or appliances according to their 
properties and the performances for which 
they are intended; it also deals where 
necessary with structural design methods. 

Readers are also referred to the R.I.B.A. 
Sessional Paper, The Work of the Codes of 
Practice Committees, by C. Roland Woods, 
M.B.E., published in the JOURNAL of May 
1945, Vol. 52, Third Series. 
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Review of Construction 
and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. The following bodies deal with specialized 
branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 


Telephone; Garston 2246. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


Telephone; Princes Risborough 101. 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Telephone; Abbey 3333. 


The Technical Manager, The Building Centre, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Telephone; Mavfair 8641-46. 


An Electro-steam Cooker. This compact 
appliance provides for cooking by elec- 
tricity and by steam at the same time, and 
it also gives a supply of hot water for 
domestic purposes, and boiling water when 
required. Hot water comes from a storage 
tank which has two immersion heaters, 
each controlled by a thermostat. The 
upper heater gives sufficient hot water for 
ordinary washing-up purposes, but when a 
bath is required the lower heater is switched 
on, and the two combined will ensure a 
supply of some 22 gallons of water at 
160 degrees F., according to the thermostat 
setting. If it is wished to cook by steam the 
food is put into the steaming wells that are 
sunk in the top plate, and steam is turned 
on by adjusting the controls. If boiling 
water is required a foot pedal is operated 
and boiling water comes out of a spout 
placed in the front of the cooker, and safe- 
guards are incorporated to prevent in- 
quisitive children from turning on boiling 
water. A neat switch panel, including a 
clock, is placed at the top of the splash- 
back. The height, width and depth are re- 
spectively 36 in., 42 in. and 21 in. The 
loadings are 1,200 watts for the boiling or 
steam tank, 2,000 for the grill and sim- 
mering plate, and 2,500 for the oven. The 
upper immersion heater is 700 watts and 
the lower 2,000. 

This appliance does away with the need 
for a domestic boiler with its chimney 
stack, or for a hot water cistern, so that a 
certain amount of plumbing is eliminated, 
and the makers claim that in an ordinary- 
sized house the balance sheet of costs will 
show a saving of nearly £30. The outward 
appearance of the cooker has been de- 
signed in conjunction with the Council of 
Industrial Design, who have rounded all 
corners and done away with ‘frills’, so that 
it should be easy to keep the vitreous 
enamel casing clean. The cooker is made by 
the Gillott Electro-steam Cookers, Ltd., of 
Cotswold Works, Chalford, near Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. 


The Nelson Lock. Insurance companies do 
not much like cylinder locks because they 
are capable of being forced open with a 
knife, or, if the door is glazed, the inside 
handle can be turned after the glass has 
been broken, while if a mortise lock is 
fitted as an additional safeguard it means 
that two keys must be carried; the Nelson 
lock overcomes these disadvantages. In 
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appearance the lock and the key are of the 
usual ‘Yale’ pattern, but when the door has 
been shut a part turn of the key locks the 
bolt and it cannot be turned by the inside 
handle. When opening the door from the 
outside a similar turn of the key, but in the 
opposite direction, holds the bolt back, so 
that the hand can be taken off the key if 
necessary. The lock is suitable for doors 
from | in. to 23 in. thick, and may be had 
in various finishes. A master key can also 
be provided. The lock is made by H. 
Mullins (Early) Ltd., Bede Trading Estate, 
Jarrow, Co. Durham. 


Prestressed Reinforced Concrete. The Re- 
inforced Concrete Association’s Technical 
Paper No. 5 contains a lecture read before 
the Association by Mr. K. Billig, 
A.M.I.C.E., in November 1946. The theory 
of prestressed concrete is not new, as it was 
the subject of discussion among engineers 
at the end of last century, but practical 
application was not taken in hand until 
two or three decades later, when the 
necessary high grade material had become 
available. The purpose of the lecture was 
to present a broad picture of the subject 
for the information of members of the 
Association who had been absent on war 
service and so had not been able to follow 
recent developments. Mr. Billig gave a suc- 
cinct account of the history, theory and 
application of pre-stressing and post- 
stressing, and did so in lucid language, 
purposely avoiding detailed descriptions of 
structures and methods of design, as these 
are available in published works. The lec- 
turer claimed that pre-stressing permits a 
saving in steel of about 85 per cent, and a 
reduction in dead weight of some 70 per 
cent, compared with ordinary construction; 
the economies being most pronounced in 
the case of heavy loads and long spans. 
This technical paper has been issued by the 
Reinforced Concrete Association, 94/98 
Petty France, London, S.W.1, and costs 
5s. 3d. including postage. 


Plimber. The difficulty of getting timber, 
or at least enough of it, has given an in- 
centive to the use of wood in non-licensed 
forms, such as flooring made of off-cuts, 
short ends and so on. With this idea in 
mind a material has been produced under 
the generic name of plimber, a plastic com- 
position board made largely from wood 
waste and agricultural fibres bonded with 


special synthetic resins. Several varicties 
are made; there is plimberwood, a mec'um 
density board; plimbercore; plimberp: nel, 
a denser board intended for furniture ind 
general purposes; and plimberfloor, rade 
in the form of high density flooring ‘iles 
which can be had in colours and are a -ail- 
able for the home market. The norma! size 
of plimberwood sheets is 8 ft. 6 in. by -: ft, 
wide; they can be cut, sawn and drilled ith 
ordinary tools in the same way as tim»er, 
The co-efficient ‘k’ for thermal conduct vity 
is given as 0.8, and the weight as 4¢ Ib. 
per cubic foot. The material is a produc: of 
British Plimber Ltd., 90 Regent Street, \W.1, 


Fluorescent Lighting. The merits and de- 
merits of this system of lighting are much 
in architects’ minds at present; meanwhile 
it is evident that some manufacturers are 
giving thought to the design of the fitiing 
holding the tubes. So far they have been 
rather ‘troughy’, but there is now an 
example pointing the way to better design— 
the Atlas—and it can be had in 2 ft. lengths 
of 40 watt rating. A shallow channel con- 
tains the choke, condenser, and a quick- 
start unit designed to do away with the 
usual starter switch and to give positive 
starting within one second. The reflectors 
are made of medium opal perspex held in 
place by pressed steel end-caps fastened to 
the body by snap action ball fasteners, 
so that they can easily be taken off for 
cleaning purposes. Various methods of 
suspension are available, and when the 
tubes are installed in pairs wired in series, 
only one set of control gear is needed. The 
usual daylight and warm white colours can 
be had, as well as a new tint called peach, 
of a somewhat warmer colour. Doubtless 
this short tube will in many cases fit in 
better than the long ones in the general 
decorative scheme of a room. The Atlas 
unit is made by the Thorn Electrical In- 
dustries, Ltd., of 105 Judd Street, W.C.1. 


The Lammas Coupler. The usefulness of 
rubber in the construction of pipe joints 
has evidently appealed to more than one 
manufacturer for, besides the Keeseal 
described in last month’s JOURNAL, there was 
another exhibited at the recent B.I.F. It is 
called the Lammas, and is some 23 in. 
long, in copper. The casing is swaged in- 
wards at each end. Within the casing 
moulded rubbers are bent in a U form 
round the ends of ‘expanders’, the bend of 
the U fitting against the swaging, so that 
when the pipes are inserted in the coupler 
the two thicknesses of rubber and the ex- 
panders are squeezed together against the 
inside of the casing. A pierced internal 
diaphragm acts as a stop to the inserted 
pipes and ensures free water-way. The 
coupler is made in two types, one for use 
in copper tubing to B.S. 659/1944, and the 
other for iron tubing to B.S.1387/1947. 
If it is desired to break the joint a-special 
extractor tool can be inserted between the 
pipe and the coupler, allowing the pipe to 
be withdrawn without destroying the 
rubber sealing ring. The connector is made 
by Messrs. Projects and Development, 
Ltd., of 26 Tontine Street, Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 
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Practice Notes 


Edit :d by Charles Woodward [A] 


MIN: sTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLA’ .NING. A Bulletin of Selected Appeal 
Decisions made by the Minister has now 
been >ublished. It is No. 3, dated April 
1948. 1nd is obtainable at H.M. Stationery 
Offic: price 6d. net. 

A; Explanatory Memorandum of the 
Tow: and Country Planning (General 
Deve: opment) Order, 1948, has now been 
published and is obtainable at H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 3d. net. 

The Town and Country Planning 
(Transfer of Property and Officers and 
Compensation to Officers) Regulations, 
1948. have now been issued and are obtain- 
able at H.M. Stationery Office, price Sd. net. 
Circular No. 46, dated 15 June, is also 
obtainable, price Id., and explains the 
Regulations. (S.I. 1948, No. 1236.) 

The Town and Country Planning 
(General) Regulations, 1948, have now 
been issued and are obtainable at H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 2d. net. These 
Regulations make provision for various 
procedural matters under the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, and prescribe 
the time and manner in which certain 
notices may be given and claims made 
under the Act. 

Circular No. 51 accompanies the Regu- 
lations. 

Circular No. 53 concerns the coming 
into operation of the new Act and is 
addressed to local authorities in England 
and Wales. It makes suggestions as to the 
carrying out of their functions. 

Circular No. 54 concerns Grant Regu- 
lations made under Sections 93-96 of the 
Act, and is addressed to local authorities 
in England and Wales. 


THE LAW OF PROPERTY ACT, 1925, 
SECTION 84. Power to discharge or 
modify restrictive covenants affecting land. 
This case was an application under 
Section 84 of the above Act for the release 
of two restrictions on a corner site meas- 
uring approximately 200 ft. by 70 ft. on an 
already largely developed small housing 
estate. The restrictions were as follows: 

1. The building line for each private 
dwelling house shall not be less than 40 ft. 
from the road frontage nor shall the said 
frontage of each portion of land allotted to 
each house and garden be less than 37 ft. 
or thereabouts to the road nor have a 
depth of less than 200 ft. or thereabouts 
therefrom. 


2. That no dwelling-house or other erec- 
tion shall be erected on the land unless the 
plans and elevations thereof shall be first 
submitted to and approved by the vendor 
or his surveyor. 


3. In addition there was a_ previous 
covenant which went with the land to the 
effect that only one house was to be 
erected on each plot to the value of not 
less than £1,000 exclusive of garage. 
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On learning that the applicant was going 
to apply for the release of these restrictions 
local objection was aroused, and finally 
there were 49 objectors to the application 
exclusive of membership of the local 
residents’ association. Their objections may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. It would defeat the purposes of good 
town planning as at present exemplified in 
the neighbourhood. 

2. The existing covenants are reasonable. 


3. It would interfere with amenities and/or 
reduce the value of the property. 

In addition the objectors immediately 
adjoining the site complained of the possi- 
bility of overlooking. 

The original covenantees made certain 
specific objections as follows: 


1. To build two detached bungalows on the 
applicant’s site will detract from the present 
amenities of the area. 

2. The majority of the dwellings on the 
estate occupy much larger plots than those 
specified as the minimum. 


3. To develop the applicant’s plot with 
two bungalows would establish a precedent 
resulting in a greater future density of 
housing on the unbuilt portion of the 
estate. 


4. If the applicant’s plot is divided into 
two there will not be sufficient garden 
ground. 

The various objectors claimed com- 
pensation ranging from £150 to £1,500. 

The applicant’s case was based on the 
following points: 
1. The applicant’s proposals, by sub- 
dividing this corner plot across its width 
instead of down its length, obviates a long 
length of garden fencing flanking the road 
and instead surrounds each bungalow with 
an open garden which gives ample oppor- 
tunity for an interesting layout and 
planting. 
2. The construction and appearance of the 
two bungalows will be in keeping with the 
remainder of the estate and is fully equal 
to the three bungalows and one house that 
have been built on the estate since 1945. 


3. The original layout of the estate as 
approved by the Epsom Rural District 
Council in 1930 has not been followed, 
and as a result the applicant’s plot is an 
odd corner site left over from the develop- 
ment as actually carried out, and the 
applicant’s proposals, although contra- 
vening the building lines specified in the 
restrictions, are the only possible way of 
developing this particular site. 

4. Site measurements were taken to prove 
that many of the houses built on this estate 
before the war had already contravened 
the building lines specified, in particular 
the bungalow on the corner site immedi- 
ately opposite the applicant’s plot where 
the building lines are 15 ft. to one frontage 
and 25 ft. on the other. 


5. The two bungalows proposed to be 
erected on the applicant’s land do not ex- 
ceed the density prescribed as minimum 
for the estate and having already received 


the approval of the local council under™ 
town planning it is obvious that expert 
opinion regards the development as reason- 
able and in keeping with the rest of the 
estate. 

6. As the only remaining plots on the 
estate have their boundaries already deter- 
mined, any development of the applicant’s 
plot cannot affect the density obtaining on 
the remainder of the estate. 

7. Maps were prepared showing the 
development of the estate and surrounding 
development at various dates from which 
it was proved that this surrounding 
development had already reduced the 
amenities of the estate since the time the 
original restrictions were imposed. 

8. In view of the foregoing points the 
applicant considered that no loss of 
amenity to any of the objectors was in- 
volved, and after a hearing lasting two 
days the official arbitrator ordered that the 
restrictions be modified as follows: 


(1) The erection on the aforesaid land of 
two bungalows. 


(2) The erection of one of the said bunga- 
lows nearer to the boundary of Delta Road 
than 40 ft. 


(3) The erection of the said bungalows 
without the necessity of submitting the 
plans and elevations thereof for approval 
by any person save the appropriate local 
authority. 

Subject to the following conditions: 
(i) The said bungalows shall not differ 
substantially in size, construction or eleva- 
tion from the plan deposited with and 
approved by the Local Council. 

(ii) No part of the said bungalows shall be 
constructed nearer to the south-east 
boundary than 15 ft., nor to the remaining 
boundaries than 35 ft. 

(iii) No windows in the north elevation of 
the bungalow nearer to the south-west 
boundary shall be glazed with unobscured 
glass. 

In addition, £110 and £45 compen- 
sation were directed to be paid to the 
owners of the two plots immediately ad- 
joining the applicant’s land, and costs to 
the objectors amounting to approximately 
One guinea each. 


MINISTRY OF WORKS. Licences for 
Building Work (Defence Regulation 56A). 
Treatment of Certain Professional Fees and 
the Licensing of Increased Costs. 


1. Exclusion of professional fees from the 
total cost of a building operation. It has 
been represented that difficulty is arising 
as a result of the inclusion in licences of the 
professional fees of an architect, a surveyor 
or an engineer acting as such, and that 
these charges should be omitted from the 
sum licensed. The Minister of Works has 
decided that in appropriate cases these fees 
may be specifically excluded from the sum 
mentioned in the licence, and this will be 
done by the following endorsement on the 
licence, after the figures specifying the per- 
mitted cost of the work ‘exclusive of any 
professional fees paid to any architect, 
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surveyor, or engineer acting as such in an 
advisory and/or supervisory capacity in 
connection with the work’. 

The endorsement will not apply to the 
salary paid to an architect, surveyor or 
engineer who is a member of the staff of 
the contractor carrying out the work. 

Professional advisers or other persons 
should state when making an application 
for a building licence that the professional 
fees have been excluded from the cost of the 
work and such fees will subsequently. be 
treated as additional to the sum specified 
in the licence, provided the licence is en- 
dorsed as already indicated; in any case of 
doubt the Regional Director of the 
Ministry of Works should be consulted. 
2. Amendment of licences to cover increased 
costs. The sum authorized by a building 
licence is sometimes exceeded for reasons 
which could not be foreseen, although no 
work outside the scope of that licensed has 
been carried out. In such cases the defence 
afforded by sub-paragraph (a) of para- 
graph (6) of Defence Regulation 56A is 
available, and the persons concerned are 
normally advised in writing that no action 
will be taken. It has been represented that 
the issue of such a letter does not resolve 
the difficulties of professional advisers who 
have to give a certificate inconsistent with 
the licence, and as there is no power under 
the Regulation to issue retrospective 
licences the Minister of Works has agreed 
that the sum shown on the original licence 
may be amended by the Licensing Officer, 
provided that a request for this to be done 
is made in writing by the building owner 
or the person paying the cost of the work. 

This arrangement does not absolve the 
builder, or building owner, architect or 
Other professional adviser from the re- 
sponsibility of applying for a supple- 
mentary licence if it becomes apparent in 
the course of the work that the cost will be 
exceeded. Prior approval will still be 
necessary if work outside the licence is to 
be done, and a supplementary licence will 
be issued for such work as is considered 
essential. In no circumstances will an 
amendment to the original licence be made 
in any case where work outside the 
terms of the licence has been carried out. 
(21 June 1948.) 


R.ILB.A. STANDARD FORM OF CON- 
TRACT. The Joint Contracts Tribunal 
consisting of representatives of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
and the Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors issue the following Practice Notes: 


Practice Note (5): Invitations to Tender. 
The Joint Contracts Tribunal is of the 
opinion that as a matter of practice the 
architect should, where possible, state in 
the preliminaries the priority of the work 
for which the contractor is invited to tender 
and that tenders should accordingly be 
submitted on the basis of that priority. 

Practice Note (6): Clause 18—Delay and 
Extension of Time. The Joint Contracts 
Tribunal recommends that the following 
additional clause be added after Clause 18: 
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*18A. If in the opinion of the architect the 
contractor shall be unable for reasons be- 
yond his control to secure such labour and 
materials as may be essential to the proper 
carrying out of the Works and such 
inability on the part of the contractor shall 
result in the Works being delayed, then 
and in any such case, subject to the pro- 
visions of Clause 18 of these Conditions, 
the architect shall make a fair and reason- 
able extension of time for completion of 
the works.’ 


Practice Note (7): The Employers’ Liability 
Policy—Clause 25A. The Joint Contracts 
Tribunal have considered the phrase 
‘including the cost of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance’ which appears in 
sub-clauses | (a) and 1 (b) of Clause 25A 
in relation to the repeal of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts and the Employers’ 
Liability Act effective from the appointed 
day (i.e. 5 July 1948) under the National 
Insurance Acts. 

The National Insurance Scheme does 
not relieve employers of their liabilities to- 
wards their employees at Common Law, 
and contractors will need to continue to 
cover these liabilities by insurance. In- 
quiries have been made as to the title which 
insurance offices will normally after the 
appointed day give to a policy issued to 
cover these liabilities at common law. 
Advice has been received that this policy 
will be known as ‘The Employers’ Liability 
Policy’. 

The Joint Contracts Tribunal accord- 
ingly recommend that the phrase ‘including 
the cost of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance’ referred to above should be 
amended in the R.I.B.A. Standard Form 
of Contract to read ‘including the cost of 
employers’ liability insurance’. 

In regard to contracts current on the 
appointed day, the Joint Contracts Tribunal 
are of the opinion that, should effect need 
to be given to this provision of the con- 
tract, the phrase ‘workmen’s compensation 
insurance’ should be interpreted as re- 
ferring to the insurance of the contractor 
covering him against these liabilities to- 
wards his employees of which he is not 
relieved by the National Insurance Scheme. 

After the repeal of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts the text of the R.I.B.A. 
Standard Form of Contract should be 
amended as follows: 

Clause 14 (a). Line 3/4. Delete ‘(other than 
the Workmen’s Compensation and Em- 
ployers Liability Acts)’. 

Clause 14 (b). Delete the whole. 

Clause 25 A (1) (a). Line 4. For the words 
‘(including the cost of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance and Third Party In- 
surance)’ substitute ‘(including the cost of 
Employers’ liability insurance and Third 
Party insurance)’. 

Clause 25A (1) (b). Ditto as above. 
Practice Note (8): National Insurance Act, 
1946 (Appointed Day) Order 1948 
(S.R. & O. 1948, No. 54). National Insur- 
ance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946 (Ap- 
pointed Day) Order 1948 (S.R. & O. 1948, 
No. 53). In their Notice of September 1946 
the Joint Contracts Tribunal called atten- 


tion to the legal construction of Clause 254 
of the R.I.B.A. Standard Form oi Con. 
tract in relation to the increases in insur. 
ance contributions ‘payable by Emfy ioyers 
as set out in the Schedules to the Nitiona] 
Insurance Acts in the following .erms: 
‘Thus upon the legal construction «f this 
clause any increase or decrease .1 the 
amount payable by the contractor jn 
respect of such employers’ contrib ‘tions 
is not the subject of an adjustment >f the 
Contract Sum under that Clause’. 

The Orders above referred to, dated 13 
January 1948, which came into ope ation 
on 23 January 1948, provide that the 
appointed day under the National ‘nsur- 
ance Acts shall be 5 July 1948. They con- 
firm the statement by the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons on 9 June 1947 
‘that the present intention of the Govern- 
ment is to bring the Act into operation on 
5 July 1948’. 

After the appointed day the weekly con- 
tribution payable by employers in respect 
of the majority of their employees (namely, 
men between the ages of 18 and 70 earning 
remuneration at a weekly rate exceeding 
30s.) will be 4s. 2d., that is to say 3s. 10d. 
under the National Insurance Act and 44d. 
under the National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act. The increase payable over 
the present contributions amounting to 
2s. 10d. for Unemployment, Health and 
Pensions is therefore Is. 4d. 

Tenders delivered after notice of the date 
of the appointed day was given, namely, 
9 June 1947, should have included for the 
additional contribution payable by the 
contractor after 5 July 1948 if the contract 
were not to be completed by that date. 

In the case of contracts for which the 
tender was delivered before notice of the 
appointed day (i.e. before 9 June 1947) had 
been given and which are in progress on 
5 July 1948 the Tribunal is of the opinion 
that the increased contribution payable by 
the contractor after that date should ‘in 
equity’ be admitted as an addition to the 
Contract Sum. The power of the architect 
to certify in such circumstances was dis- 
cussed in the Notice of September 1946, 
and the same principles and practice then 
advised should be applied in the case of 
this class of contracts current on the 
appointed day. 

In the case of contracts the date for com- 
pletion of which was before the appointed 
day, but in respect of which an extension 
of time has been given so that the extended 
date for completion falls after the appointed 
day, the Tribunal is of the opinion that the 
right of the contractor to recover the in- 
creased contributions payable after 5 July 
1948 would depend upon the circumstances 
which had caused the architect to grant an 
extension of time and accordingly no guid- 
ance of general application can be given. 


PRICE BUILD-UP TODAY. THE BUILDER 
has published a reprint of articles which 
appeared in that journal dealing with 
labour constants which are used in the 
build-up of prices by an estimator, and 
which become the basis for an incentive 
scheme when a tender is accepted. The 
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publication 1s priced 5s. net, and is dated 
Maren 1948. It is obtainable from The 
Builc cr, Ltd., The Builder House, Catherine 
Stree., London, W.C.2. 


FAC TORIES ACT, 1947. The Minister of 
Lab. ur and National Service has made 
new regulations under the Factories Act, 
1947 for the safety, health and welfare of 
wor, ers employed in building operations. 
The Regulations, which are entitled the 
Building (Safety, Health and Welfare) 
Regi:lations, 1948, will come into force on 
1 October 1948, and will supersede the 
existing Building Regulations under the 
Acts: which were made in 1926 and 1931. 
(S.I. 1948, No. 1145, obtainable at H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 10d. post free 11d.) 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH CIRCULARS. 
In guidance notes to local authorities re- 
garding Compulsory Purchase Orders the 
Ministry state that it is not necessary to 
reproduce in full detail in the advertisement 
the Schedule to the Order, but the descrip- 
tion of the land must be such as to make it 
readily identifiable. Unless there are 
special reasons it should not be necessary 
to insert in the advertisement the names of 
owners, lessees and occupiers of land. 
Compulsory Purchase Orders, advertise- 
ments and notices should express the pur- 
pose for which the land is being acquired 
with sufficient particularity to enable inter- 
ested persons to decide whether they have 
grounds for objection or not. It is not 
sufficient to specify the purpose merely by 
reference to a particular section of an Act. 

A recent Statutory Instrument (1948, 
No. 490) transferred to the Minister of 
Transport the Minister of Health’s func- 
tions relating to confirming Compulsory 
Purchase Orders made under the Acquisi- 
tion of Land Act, 1946, for street widening 
and improvement, parking places and other 
similar purposes, together with the giving 
of authorizations under Section 2 of the 
Act. 


Circular 1676 of 1938 still holds good, and 
applications for loans for highway purposes 
should be made to the Divisional Road 
Engineer of the Ministry of Transport with 
the necessary plans, estimates and copy of 
the Council’s resolution. 


Circular 104/48, dated 21 June 1948, deals 
with Building Licences and the amending 
Order being made by the Minister of 
Works. 

As from 1 July 1948 to 30 June 1949 
work to the amount of £100 may be carried 
out without a licence on any property. 
Local authorities will now only be con- 
cerned with applications for licences in 
respect of housing. All applications for 
work other than housing must be made to 


the licensing officer of the Ministry of 


Works. 

Licences for work to private dwellings 
will be given by the local authority where 
the authority is satisfied that the work 
should be allowed to proceed. ‘Private 
dwelling’ includes private garages, green- 
houses or garden walls within the curtilage 
of a house, but does not include farm 
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houses, hotels, hostels, boarding houses, 
holiday camps or shops (with or without 
living accommodation). 

Any work carried out in excess of the 
free limit of £100 is subject to licence 
whether done by paid or unpaid labour, 
and in future the value of unpaid labour 
(other than the labour of the owner or 
occupier of a building) should be taken 
into account on the rough basis of normal 
building rates within the area in computing 
the cost of any building work. 

Shortage of timber and steel makes it 
quite impossible to introduce any re- 
laxation at present of restrictions on the 


‘use of these materials. 


Circular 106/48, dated 25 June 1948, in- 
forms local authorities that after 30 June, 
if it is proposed to requisition an unoccu- 
pied house, they should apply to the 
Minister’s Principal Officer, who, if he is 
satisfied that the application should be 
granted, will issue a delegation authorizing 
them to requisition the particular premises. 
The powers hitherto given to clerks of 
local authorities are not therefore renewed 
by the Minister. 


Circular 108/48, dated 25 June 1948, in- 
forms Housing Authorities that they may 
use part of their housing allocation for 
houses to be built by private persons under 
licence, and that applications for such 
houses need no longer be referred to the 
Principal Housing Officer for his prior 
approval. The total number of houses for 
which licences are issued must not in any 
case be more than one-fifth of the alloca- 
tion. Priority should continue to be given 
to applications for agricultural houses 
recommended by the County Agricultural 
Executive Committee and for houses for 
miners and key workers in Development 
Areas. 

This authorization does not apply to the 
replacement of war destroyed houses 
eligible for ‘cost. of works’ payments. 

Where a local authority has used up all 
their allocations and wish to deal with 
some pressing individual cases in advance 
of a further allocation, they should refer 
the matter to the Principal Housing Officer. 
A licence for private houses should relate 
to not more than one structurally separate 
building, e.g. a single house or a pair of 
semi-detached houses. The use of scarce 
materials should not be permitted to a 
greater extent than that adopted by the 
local authority in their own houses. The 
Minister has given to local authorities a 
discretion to license a house up to a 
maximum superficial area of 1,500 sq. ft. 
In determining the size and type of houses 
to be licensed in a particular area regard 
should be had to the size and composition 
of the family for whom it is intended. 
Every house so licensed must be subject to 
conditions limiting cost, selling price and 
rent chargeable. 

The building cost and the selling price 
should be fixed on the basis of the cost of 
houses built by the local authority. The 
selling price should be the all-in, freehold 
figure. The maximum rent should be fixed 
by reference to the selling price and to the 


rents payable in respect of comparable 
property. 

Work covered by the licence must be 
started within two months of its issue, 
otherwise the licence automatically lapses, 
but the authority may issue a fresh licence 
for a further period of two months where 
they are satisfied that it was impracticable 
to start work within the two months. 
Licences should not be issued in respect of 
houses built for sale to unknown pur- 
chasers. Houses for sale built under licence 
must go and be seen to go to persons in 
need of homes. The identity of the owner- 
occupier should be known to the local 
authority before the licence is issued where 
the house is intended foran owner-occupier. 
Applications for the building of houses for 
letting may be considered, provided the 
authority is satisfied that the houses will 
serve genuine needs. 


Circular 109/48, dated 30 June 1948, states 
that as it would appear that the cost of 
building the 950 sq. ft. standard house will 
be higher than was estimated at the time 
when contributions under the Housing 
(Financial and Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act, 1946, were fixed, the Minister has de- 
cided that he would not be justified in 
reducing the level of contributions, and they 
will therefore remain as at present in respect 
of houses completed before 30 June 1949. 


Circular L.R.L. 13/48 refers to building 
licences in the London Region. An adjust- 
ment of quotas as between local authority 
areas will be made to cover the next three 
months as a temporary measure, and if 
there is a case for an alteration of the quota 
application can be made to the Ministry. 
It may be found convenient to issue one 
licence in respect of reinstatement of 
premises war damaged, particularly where 
the major part of the value of the licence 
is necessary to bring the property up to a 
reasonable standard of comfort. In such 
cases the local authority should secure from 
the owner a written statement that the work 
covered by the application includes all the 
work necessary to effect complete reinstate- 
ment of war damage to the property, and 
the statement should be transmitted to the 
Regional Manager of the War Damage 
Commission. 

The Minister of Health has recently had 
under consideration the question of raising 
the limit on the cost of rebuilding -war- 
destroyed houses from the present £3,000, 
having regard to the fact that the re- 
building of the smaller houses is now 
either completed or well under way, and 
also to the fact that the number throughout 
the country which would cost more than 
£3,000 to build is comparatively small. 
Applications within a limit of £5,000 may 
now, therefore, be considered. 


MINISTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING 
Statutory Instruments. Town and Country 
Planning (Enforcement of Restriction of 
Ribbon Development Acts) Regulations, 
1948 (1948, No.’ 1520). 

These Regulations are obtainable at 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 1d. 
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Book Reviews 


The Georgian Buildings of Bath, by Walter 
Ison. 11 in. X 7} in. 212 pp. 136 pls. 
Faber and Faber. 1948. £2 12s. 6d. 

This book is worthy of a place on any 
architect’s shelves if only for the superb 
collection of photographs, drawings and 
reproductions of old prints, illustrating the 
buildings of Bath from the beginning of the 
18th century right up to the eighteen- 
twenties. 

The text is well arranged for reference, 
and contains a great store of information 
as well as entertaining gossip culled from 
the elder Wood’s Description of Bath and 
other contemporary sources. The meticu- 
lously detailed descriptions of the various 
buildings make slow reading, however, and 
could in many cases have been condensed 
into the simple formula ‘see Plate X’. One 
of the most valuable features of the book is 
a chronological map with buildings hatched 
according to date and marked with their 
architects’ names. 

In dealing with a city so rich in archi- 
tecture it is inevitable that there should be 
some omissions. The only one for which 
I feel Mr. Ison deserves censure is Kens- 
ington Place, and that, not because its 
houses are in any way remarkable, but 
simply because the illustration of Kens- 
ington Chapel without its flanking build- 
ings gives an entirely false impression. 
There is also one very surprising inclusion, 
namely, Palladio’s design for a bridge. 

It is a pity that after taking so much care 
to obtain accurate information Mr. Ison 
should have allowed one or two obvious 
errors to escape the proof-reading. For 
instance the Greek inscription on the 
Pump Room is incorrectly quoted, and one 
reads with some amazement that one of the 
rooms at the Guildhall is 37 ft. long, 22 ft. 
wide and 6 ft. high! Incidentally, Mr. Ison’s 
familiarity with John Wood’s writings 
ought to have saved him from the common 
error of speaking of St. John’s Gate and 
Trim Bridge as though they were one and 
the same thing. 

NOEL BRANDON-JONES [4] 


Housing and the Family, by M. J. Elsas. 
(One World Books, No. 1.) 7} in. vi 
136 pp. Meridian Books. 1947. 8s. 6d. 

In the introduction attention is drawn to 
this strange aspect of the present housing 
problem, that, although the need for houses 
is now extremely great, ‘in the not too dis- 
tant future we may, with just as much 
effort as is now being applied to the 
attempt to find houses for the people, be 
trying to find people for the houses’. 

This curious state of affairs will arise 
through an inevitable fall in the popu- 
lation due to the decline in the birthrate 
between the wars. Whether a fall in the 
population is a good or bad thing cannot 
be considered here, but it seems fairly 
obvious that if prevention is possible it 
should not be allowed to decline in- 
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definitely. The nightmare state of built-up 
but uninhabited country would be only one 
of the minor disadvantages of such a 
happening. 

Bad, and inadequate housing may not 
be the primary cause of this decline, but it 
must be a contributary cause, and the pro- 
vision of adequate housing must be one 
of the steps necessary to check it. 

This book sets out to provide some of 
the data needed to determine the quantity 
and kind of housing required to provide 
adequate housing for the population— 
whatever it may be—for strange to say 
and as clearly shown by Dr. Elsas there is 
much needed information missing from the 
vast mass of data at present available. The 
ground covered is very wide, the present 
position is surveyed, future needs are 
estimated, housing standards are con- 
sidered and suggestions—particularly in- 
teresting ones on rent rebates—are made. 

The central feature of the book, how- 
ever, is the result of an inquiry made for the 
Population Investigation Committee dur- 
ing 1944-45. It took the form of a question- 
naire sent out to a number of Local 
Authorities ranging from County Borough 
to Rural District Councils and consisted 
of some 23 questions concerning the num- 
bers, sizes, rents, amenities, etc., of houses 
built between the two wars. 

It may not be a fair conclusion to reach, 
but it would seem from the answers given 
to the questionnaire and the analysis of 
them that most Housing Authorities have 
been going ahead without much thought 
for large or increasing families, and with 
little, if any, regard for their capacity to 
pay. Two vital matters if large families are 
to be encouraged. 

Several times Dr. Elsas wisely stresses 
the importance of local or regional condi- 
tions being known—in a national census 
the lack of houses in one area may be 
balanced by the empty houses in some 
widely separated area—and in his last 
chapter urges that an annual housing 
census should be taken. This would appear 
to entail much work for many people, and 
though he shows that a period of ten years, 
between each census is too long, it seems 
to a layman in these matters, very doubtful 
if conditions change sufficiently rapidly to 
make an annual census necessary. 

This is a most interesting book, and the 
compression of so much information and 
sO many suggestions into so small a space 
is in itself a very considerable feat. 

T. S. BARNES [4] 


South Lancashire and North Cheshire 
Advisory Planning Committee: An Advisory 
plan, prepared by R. Nicholas and M. J. 
Hellier. 13 in. xiv + 154 pp. + pls. + 
folding maps and charts. Manchester. 1947. 
Prepared in co-operation with repre- 
sentatives of both Cheshire and Lancashire 
County Councils, this report completes the 
advisory proposals for a much wider area 
than the City of Manchester Plan (1945), 
and the Manchester and District Regional 
report which followed. 

Although migration of population from 
the Lancashire section of the area has 





continued for over 30 years, the report 
shows that there has been a net incre ‘se jn 
the whole region of 118,000 persons. 

The survey work is thorough and i ‘umi- 
nating. The geographical position cf the 
Manchester district gives it a tem crate 
climate, but in some industrial sectio: s the 
average daily sunshine is under 34 j ours. 
The attraction of the Cheshire areas '» the 
South and South West of Manches:er is 
emphasized, and there is still much good 
agricultural and market garden land which 
needs to be preserved, both for culti\ ation 
and to provide local green belts. Land may 
have a much higher agricultural value 
regionally than its national classification 
suggests. 

A review is given of the public sei vices 
in the area. It has long become evideni that 
the sewage disposal undertakings, which 
number 175, must be reduced, and further 
study of the subject is necessary, particu- 
larly in relation to the effect of loss of water 
flow in the small rivers, which find their 
way into the Mersey. 

The advisory area includes the largest 
urban concentration in the industrial north. 
The South Lancashire coal-field and the 
Cheshire saltfield both bring risks of 
subsidence, while the undeveloped coal- 
field, which lies under Manchester itself 
and extends westward and south-eastward, 


. may raise similar difficulties for future 


generations. Among industries, textiles 
still lead, but engineering and allied trades 
run them close, and the chemical industry 
is of particular importance in Warrington 
and district. ‘Special industrial’ zones, 
properly segregated, are recommended. 

With regard to communications, allow- 
ance has been made for the estimated 
increase or decrease in traffic expected from 
the relocation of population and industry 
in accordance with the zoning in the out- 
line plan. The proposals for the southern 
part of the area have been co-related with 
the Cheshire County Advisory plan, and 
those for Lancashire with the Merseyside 
and the North and Mid-Lancashire ad- 
visory plans. 

The eventual provision of green strips 
through developed areas must be part of a 
long term policy, but the authors courage- 
ously advocate the provision of green 
strips or parkways in connection with the 
majority of their arterial road proposals. 
No mention is made of National Parks and 
the necessity to preserve the wonderful 
scenic areas on the slopes of the Pennines 
and between Macclesfield and Buxton. 

Chapters are given on the control of 


- advertisements, and on smoke abatement. 


The inclusion in the Manchester Cor- 
poration Act 1946 of power to designate 
‘smokeless zones’ was a useful step, and 
the introduction. of district heating at 
Wythenshawe and elsewhere should bring 
gradual improvement. 

The Report concludes with a Summary 
of the new powers now available for 
planning purposes, and a summary of 
recommendations. The very comprehensive 
appendices are accompanied by excellent 
maps, which will be invaluable for refer- 
ence purposes. W. R. DAVIDGE [F} 
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The Law of Town and Country Planning, by 
_ R. Howard Roberts, C.BE. 10 in. 
xxxii -- 774 pp. Lond.: Charles Knight and 
Co. Lid. 1948. 57s. 6d. post free. 

The avthor of this work is Clerk to the 
Londc1 County Council and President of 
the Town Planning Institute, and he has 
produced a comprehensive volume on the 
law of town and country planning. Part 1 
deals with legislation prior to the 1947 Act, 
together with a summary of the Act. 
Part 2 sets out the Act in detail with refer- 
ences to law cases, which may apply to the 
particular section. Reference is also made 
in parts 3, 4 and 5 to licensing planning, 
new towns and the acquisition of land. The 
Appendices include the Acts relating to 
Ribbon Development, Green Belt, Distri- 
bution of Industry, Building Restrictions 
(War Time Contraventions), and Special 
Parliamentary Procedure under Statutory 
Orders. There is a summary of the pro- 
cedure in connection with the acquisition 
of land. Supplements will be issued con- 
taining Regulations, Rules and Orders 
made by the Minister under the several 
sections of the Act. The book contains 
774 pages and may be said to be exhaustive. 
For those whose practice necessitates an 
intimate acquaintance with the law relating 
to town and country planning, this work 
should prove most useful. 


Light Metals in Structural Engineering, by 
L. Dudley. 8% in. viii + 218 pp. text diags. 
English Univs. Press for Temple Press. 
1947. £1 10s. 

This book is intended chiefly for engineer- 
ing students; it includes useful data on the 
characteristics and possibilities of light 
alloys, and deals with strength of materials 
and theory of structures. 


Furniture from Machines, by Gordon Logie. 

} in. xii + 150 pp. text illus. Allen and 

Unwin. 1947. £1 Is. 
This book, by an architect, is a useful 
addition to the very scanty references on 
present-day furniture manufacture and 
design. 

An eloquent introduction by John Gloag 
is followed by fifteen well-illustrated 
chapters which range from an analysis of 
the essential qualities and basic shapes of 
furniture to a review of the various 
materials and methods employed in furni- 
ture manufacture together with typical 
examples resultant from the use of these 
materials and techniques. 

After first impressions the book is dis- 
appointing; while the author’s main theme 
is that the furniture industry has much to 
learn from modern machine methods, he 
goes little further than to illustrate his 
argument with examples of what the 
furniture manufacturers have already 
achieved in this direction. 

As a practical handbook for the manu- 
facturer it is too elementary, as a guide to 
the designer it is not sufficiently informa- 
tive. 

The section on woodworking machines, 
for example, goes into such detail as the 
functional shapes of saw teeth, the 
‘trueing’ of cutter block knives and the 
like—of interest only to the apprentice 
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machinist—and is followed by many large 
illustrations from a woodworking machine 
manufacturers’ catalogue. 

The designer is much more concerned 
with the ‘business ends’ of the machines 
and what processes they can perform than 
with the appearance of the machines them- 
selves. To this end the small sectional dia- 
grams of the machines could very usefully 
have been elaborated and extended to 
illustrate more precisely the variety of 
operations that are possible. 

The characteristics and processing of the 
other materials that are used, or that could 
be used, in furniture manufacture have 
been rather scantily dealt with, no mention 
is made of mechanical methods of assembly 
which play an important part in the 
economical production of furniture, nor is 
reference made to the importance of design 
in relation to the problems of transport of 
the finished articles. 

In spite of these criticisms, however, the 
book should serve as a very useful and 
practical introduction to the study of 
modern furniture design, and if it will 
tempt some furniture manufacturers to 
turn aside from using the machine for 
period reproductions it will have per- 
formed a most useful purpose. 

FREDERICK MacMANUS [F] 


Flooring Hardwoods. Their Wear and 
Anatomical Structure, by F. H. Armstrong. 
(Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research: Forest Products Research, Bulln. 
No. 21.) 9% in. 12 pp. + pls. H.M.S.O. 
1948. Is. 
This report dealing with the behaviour of 
hardwood flooring under heavy industrial 
and other traffic, shows how the suitability 
of hardwoods for flooring can be judged. 
Such information is needed today when 
many new hardwoods from the Empire 
and foreign countries are being introduced, 
as possible substitutes for well-known 
hardwoods now unobtainable. 
Photo-micrographs confirm that the re- 
sistance of wood surfaces to actual break- 
down is not entirely related to density; 
it is appreciably affected by anatomical 
structure, particularly the arrangement, 
size and distribution of the pores. An out- 
line is given of impregnation treatment to 
improve the wearing qualities of coarse- 
textured hardwoods. 


Shrewsbury: A Rich Heritage, by Arthur 
Walburgh Ward. 103 in. * 8% in. vii + 68 
pp. incl. 18 pls. + pls., mounted + end- 
papers. Shrewsbury: Wilding. 1946. 
Shrewsbury, described by the DAILY EXPRESS 
as being in Shropshire and pronounced by 
the well-brought-up with an O, was listed 
in Domesday as a City. Since then it has 
been besieged by the Welsh, fortified by 
Robert de Montgomery, whose elder son, 
Roger, was expelled by Henry I and 
60,000 men, taken and re-taken, fortified 
and re-fortified, served as headquarters of 
Edward I during his campaign in Wales, 
the scene of tournaments, parliaments, 
trials, executions and battles until it gained 
comparative peace from the time of the 
accession of the Tudors. 

As a prosperous and vigorous place, and 


in spite of being at the meeting of seven 
railway lines, thirteen county roads and the 
highest navigable point on the Severn, it 
had a lucky escape from the worst evils of 
the Industrial Revolution and was not 
seriously knocked about during the last 
war. If its luck continues, and it escapes 
Planning 1944, atom bombs, the efforts of 
preservation societies and the author of 
this beautiful book to put it in a glass cas, 
it will continue on its happy way. °- 

It is still an important horse, cattle and 
sheep market, the centre of two packs of 
foxhounds in addition to the eight others 
in the county, a pack of beagles and a pack 
of otterhounds. Shrewsbury Horse Show 
and Shrewsbury Flower Show are im- 
portant events in the English calendar, 
there are three breweries and a famous 
public school. It is not yet a suburb of 
London or Birmingham. 

Mr. Ward is to be thanked for the good 
influence he has brought to bear in his 
official position, and congratulated on 
having the opportunity to write about such 
a place. He has done it well. The book, 
which should be studied by borough sur- 
veyors and chief sanitary inspectors as 
well as architects, contains many beautiful 
photographs of the buildings which remain 
to illustrate the history of Shrewsbury, and 
they are faithfully and lovingly described. 
Other photographs show that he is most 
anxious about the future of the place, and 
it is hoped that the scrupulous care eed 
he so rightly demands in any future altefa- 
tions and additions will not be lavished 
merely on a collection of neo-Tudor and 
neo-Georgian buildings such as he illus- 
trates and admires. Shrewsbury can never 
be just a museum piece, and, although 
there is a great deal wrong with the 20th 
century, surely there are enough good 
architects about to let it have its fling, and 
if they may have a go there is a chance 
that the tradition of good building which 
exists in Shrewsbury now, may be carried 
on through yet another century. 

H. CLIST [F] 
Devon and Cornwall. A preliminary survey. 
University College of the South West, 
Exeter: Survey Committee. 9} in. iv + 318 
pp. + (xi) pls. + endpapers. Exeter 1947. 
Compiled in co-operation with the local 
authorities, at the suggestion of the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 
this volume is mainly the work of the 
University College Survey Committee set 
up during the war to prepare the ground 
for post-war reconstruction. The book’s 
purpose is to assemble information from 
which detailed planning may be attempted. 
It contains a number of recommendations 
of a general nature, in addition to surveys 
of the geographical, topographical and 
climatic features of the two counties; of 
their commercial and industrial resources; 
of the distribution of population, and of 
matters affecting employment. There is an 
excellent index, and a generous supply of 
maps, diagrams and figures is provided. 
Those who think statistical tables indi- 
gestible will be relieved to find that the 
pictographic chart method of presentation 
has been extensively used. 
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Approach to Better Housing, By Arnold 
Waring [A]. 84 in. xi + 102 pp. + pls. 
text illus. Leonard Hill. 1947. 18s. 

This is quite a little book, and is concerned 
with the physical aspect of housing—the 
planning of actual houses and the develop- 
ment of housing estates. It is written with 
considerable enthusiasm, and the author 
is evidently keenly interested in his 
subject. 

Apart from ‘a brief survey of the past’, 
which is too brief to be of much value, the 
book is divided into three sections— 
Estate Development, Housing Design and 
Construction. It does not make any really 
fresh contribution to the subject—so many 
people have worked upon this class of 
house that it is extremely difficult to say 
anything new—but it does set out in a very 
logical way, and in as much detail as is 
possible in a book of this size, the various 
factors which must or should be con- 
sidered in planning a housing estate or a 
house. 

The section on Estate Development is 
sub-divided into sub-sections dealing with 
zoning, the neighbourhood unit density, 
grouping, scenic factors, open spaces, 
aspect, social amenities and other matters, 
and these are all briefly considered and 
suggestions made about them. In the sec- 
tion on House Design there is a sub- 
section for every room or part of the 
house. 

Most of the views expressed would be 
fairly generally accepted by those engaged 
in housing work, and while they are not 
likely to send anyone off in a new direction, 
the book is an admirable one for those 
interested in improving the quality of 
both houses and estates, but without much 
knowledge of the subject. It gives a picture 
of the problems which are encountered and 
which have to be solved; it is neither too 
long nor too technical, and it does pro- 
duce the feeling that ‘better housing’ is 
worth some effort. 

The illustrations do for the most part 
illustrate the text, and many of them are 
very attractive. T. S. BARNES [4] 


Floor Finishes. A Guide to their Selection. 
By Penelope Whiting, A.R.1.B.A. Archi- 
tectural and Building Series. 84 in. 79 pp. 
incl. pls. Spon. 1948. 7s. 6d. 

Here is a most useful little book. The 
author has succeeded, in the space of some 
60 pages, in giving us a comprehensive 
review of the many types of floor finish 
now available. The book is divided into a 
number of sections: Appearance, Cleanli- 
ness, Hard Wear, Warmth, Quietness, 
Effect of Damp and other Influences, and 
Cost. This sub-division is unusual but 
logical. The text is reinforced by clear 
diagrams and photographs, and a compre- 
hensive index. 

It is a pity that present conditions have 
precluded the provision of a more detailed 
analysis of the cost of the various finishes, 
for this factor, now more than ever, all too 
frequently dominates the others. Perhaps 
it will be possible to include such an 
analysis in future editions, should prices 
by then have become more calculable, and 
less a matter for the crystal ball. 

I have only one serious criticism of the 
book: that is its price. It could deservedly 
find a place on any architect’s or student’s 
bookshelf; but, at 7s. 6d., will it do so? 
Perhaps, however, I should think again: 
for after all it is but the price of half a 
yard of laid linoleum, or just one square foot 
of marble terrazzo. H. G. GODDARD [F] 


An Introduction to Standards in Building, 
by D. Dex Harrison, A.R.1.B.A.,, 
A.M.T.P.I. Architectural [and Building] 
Series. 84 in. 84 pp. + pls. Spon. 1947, 
8s. 6d. 

Every architect suffers, almost daily, from 
standards which know no standard: the 
standard metal window which spurns the 
standard brick, and the standard kitchen 
fitments which, in their turn, spurn both. 
Those whose work takes them abroad find 
confusion worse confused. 

The author of this book sets out to 
castigate the upholders of such standard- 
less standards, and presents a logical, well- 
reasoned case against them. He gives us 





also a sound basis on which, in the future, 
real international standards could be based, 

The book is well produced, but it is a 
pity that the price could not be lowe™. To 
achieve its object it must be widely ‘ead, 
not only by members of the architec :ura] 
and allied professions, but by those raany 
others whose life is in some way affected 
by those standards, or the lack of them, 
Some architects will buy it, others will read 
it in libraries: but I fear that, at the price, 
it will not achieve the wide circulation it 
deserves. H. G. GODDARD [F} 


Georgian Edinburgh, by Jan G. Lincsay, 
9in. x 6$in. 55 pp. + 24 pls. + 2 folding 
maps text illus. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd. 1948. 7s. 6d. 

This slim volume provides, in 55 pages, a 
brief resumé of the Georgian architecture 
of Edinburgh, a list of the architects con- 
cerned, and a note on the principal 
buildings. 

Such a short essay leaves us little time 
to dally among the green squares and 
quadrants of the New Town, and we are 
sometimes offered tantalising glimpses of 
their virile and resourceful inhabitants only 
to be hurried away on our breathtaking 
tour. The picture, for instance, of ‘the 
magnates of Edinburgh’ being pursued 
from new district to new district by the 
usurper trading classes, or of the ingenious 
Jardine who arranged the heating of the 
Signet Library by hot air exuding from the 
legs of cast iron tables, opens up rich 
vistas which are left unexplored. 

It is manifestly unfair, however, to 
criticize this book for not being what it 
does not pretend to be, and it will serve an 
excellent and useful purpose as a most 
readable guide for the interested visitor or 
as a valuable source of information for the 
citizen proud of his city. 

The numerous photographs illustrate the 
material very adequately but suffer from a 
picture postcard-like deadness in the 
shadows—no doubt as a result of economy 
in production. The map provided is ex- 
cellent. R. COWAN [4) 





Correspondence 


THE U.N. BUILDING 

Sir,—I have a great deal of sympathy with 
the views put forward by Mr. J. J. P. Oud. 
In my view the finest architecture can not 
arise from designing in committee, though 
I would not care to argue that it can not 
arise from the joint efforts of a firm of 
architects accustomed to work in unison 
and harmony. 

The U.N. Board of Design was, I feel, 
a solution to the difficult problem of 
collaboration between nations. It attempted 
to go a certain distance, i.e. to find a pre- 
liminary planning solution to complex 
requirements on a difficult site. At the 
Stage when its Report was submitted the 
plan form and broad geometrical masses 
of the buildings were alone determined. 
The model, it may have been noted, showed 
no final expression of detail. It was, in 
essence, a developed esquisse for a solution. 
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I think I am right in saying that the 
collaborating architects felt that the archi- 
tectural development of the scheme, and 
consequently complete freedom to modify 
the conception as set down in its first 
broad lines, would become the responsi- 
bility—and consequently express the per- 
sonality—of the chief architect in charge, 
Mr. Wallace Harrison. 

The difficulty about symbolism, and ex- 
pression generally, is that architects, like 
painters and sculptors and all artists gener- 
ally, are seldom agreed on contemporary 
achievement—a fact which history has so 
often demonstrated. 

Time, and familiarity, are required in 
order to form a true sense of perspective; 
few architects today, struggling earnestly 
and competitively in the contemporary 
field—or critics, for that matter—are in 
a strong position to pass an authorita- 
tive or irrevocable judgement.—Yours 
faithfully, 

HOWARD ROBERTSON [F] 


CENTRAL URBAN OFFICE 
ACCOMMODATION 


Sir,—We were informed last year in the 
press that the Minister of Town and Coun- 
try Planning had warmly approved the re- 
port of Dr. Holden and Professor Holford 
on post-war reconstruction in the City of 
London. 

This report recommended a definition of 
permissible obstruction to light and air as 
the equivalent of a continuous horizontal 
sky line subtending an angle of 56 degrees 
(14 to 1) as across streets flanked with build- 
ings of regular unbroken heights; but points 
out that this restriction may be increased by 
any limitation of the accommodation pro- 
vided on any single site to approximate to 
the average pre-war density: a survey of the 
conditions which obtained in 1939 having 
proved this to have been quite low. 

The City report also described briefly a 
novel official method of controlling over- 
building, intended to give designers greater 
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freedoi 1 than is permitted by the customary 
dimensional restrictions on maximum build- 
ing, heights and degrees of permissible 
obstruction. Under this, anything is allowed 
which permits any obstructed building, 
actua! or potential, to comply with a 
code o* natural lighting defined by the pene- 
tratior to table height, of a stated value of 
daylig it factor at a given distance back 
from \\indows of specified dimensions and 
distance apart. It was suggested that this in- 
direct system of control by code should only 
be mide obligatory after its advantages 
had teen rendered more familiar by its 
yolun'iry adoption by far-seeing ground 
landlords. 

The wisdom of this was amply justified 
by a subsequent official explanatory article 
in the JOURNAL of August 1947 which 
disclosed that compliance with the code 
required that external obstruction should 
be reduced from the equivalent of 56 de- 
grees across streets to 35 degrees, or that 
preserited by a typical row of suburban 
villas 

Even this, startling as it is, may not be 
impossible on large sites if full advantage is 
taken of the modern system of ‘open plan- 
ning’ coupled with restricted density; but 
unfortunately the article also disclosed fea- 
tures which clearly imperilled the possibility 
of administering the code system at all as 
officially described. 

As a recent publication by the Ministry 
(*) now proposes to make the code com- 
pulsory, critical consideration of it has be- 
come imperative. Before considering how it 
can be rendered workable by means of cer- 
tain modifications, it is essential to remove 
(*) The Redevelopment of Central Areas. 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 
H.M.S.O. 12s. 6d. 


a material anomaly with regard to restric- 
tions on density. In the approved City re- 
port the calculations of permissible office 
accommodation per unit of site area rightly 
exclude basements; of which, of course, 
banks may have two, three or even four. In 
the Ministry publication local authorities 
are specifically directed to include them. 
Which is correct? The answer may in many 
cases be vitally important. Yours faithfully, 

PERCY J. WALDRAM [L] 


THREE-STOREY TERRACE HOUSES 
Sir,—Mr. J. H. Forshaw in his address to 
University College, London, mentioned 
‘Three-storey Terrace Houses’ and showed 
a model and plans of a group on page 292 
in the May JOURNAL. 

The same arrangement is to be seen in 
Munster Square, London, but much could 
be learned about architectural taste and 
character by comparing the two. 

All praise for Mr. Forshaw for vindi- 
cating yet another tradition many years 
forgotten by modern thoughtlessness!— 
Yours faithfully, K. G. MILLER [Student] 


THE JOURNAL, THE INSTITUTE AND 
OUR RESPONSIBILITIES 
Sir,—The June 1948 JouRNAL struck me par- 
ticularly as illustrating certain shortcomings 
in its editing and reflecting indirectly the 
tepid spirit of some of our gatherings in 
particular and R.I.B.A. policy in general. 

The Editorial hardly seemed to me to be a 
valuable and terse explanation of Institute 
policy or a commentary on matters of in- 
terest to many of our members. It should 
more accurately be named Announcements 
if its present form is to be retained. 

The Editor naturally has the unenviable 
task of printing, and we of contemplating, 


speeches that are not infrequently trite, 
wordy and dull. The June issue, therefore, 
presumably had to present much of the 
platitudinous complacency which tends to 
reduce the level of Conferences. The papers 
on New Towns and Community Centres 
were interesting. The discussion on the 
latter was valuable, although not sufficiently 
indicative of the fact that most of them 
exist on paper only. 

Too much space was given to matters 
which do not reflect adequately the prob- 
lems facing our country and our profession. 

The New Schools Exhibition article was 
pleasing; on the other hand, the lengthy 
history of the Liverpool Society could well 
have been conceived so as to give us some 
information about the effect of the Society 
on Liverpudlians and its plans for the 
future. 

The material which followed this was 
almost all very well worth while. 

I feel that the JoURNAL and the Institute 
it speaks for, should show more that they 
are continuously mindful of the fact that 
the country as a whole looks to us amongst 
others for a lead and a policy we can be 
proud of on matters of national impor- 
tance. The R.I.B.A. policy on capital cuts 
for example, seems to me to be the ‘purely. 
professional’ approach which is not in our 
long-term interests. We must ensure that 
the public never comes to regard us in the 
same way as they seem to regard the 
B.M.A. 

I hope that this broadside will lead to a 
stream of constructive discussion of the 
Institute’s policy and of the shortcomings 
of the JouRNAL.—Yours faithfully, 

H. DESSAU [4] 


Architects’ Planning Div. L.C.C., County 
Hall, S.E.1. 
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Session 1947-48. Minutes XIII 
At the Eleventh General Meeting of the Session 
a held on Tuesday 22 June 1948 at 

p.m. 

Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., President, in the 
Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 150 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the One Hundred and Tenth 
Annual General Meeting held on 3 May 1948 
having been published in the JoURNAL, were 
taken as read, confirmed and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the President: 


AS FELLOWS: 

J.H. R. Freeborn, H. S. Gardiner, A. Wollen- 
berg. 

AS ASSOCIATES: 

Mrs. C. C. Adams, P. T. Barefoot, K. W. 
Barns, L. W. Batho, R. A. Boxall, K. D. 
Burbidge, Miss Daphne C. Evans, A. G. 
Everett, Wilfred Goodey, G. R. E. Griffin, 
G. H. Gurney, H. S. Haines, W. R. Headley, 
A. J. Hepworth, E. C. C. Hughes, F. E. Jones, 
C. W. Kempton, F. H. Larbalestier, ‘Miss 
M. E. Lavender, S. G. Lawrence, D. H. 
Marriott, S. B. Marston, M. T. Mitchell, 
A. H. W. Mold, Miss Jean Pocock, K. J. 
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Quinn, B. N. Rahalkar, T. L. Rampton, D. O. 
Searle, B. J. Tancock, Miss B. J. Tavener, 
J. D. M. Taylor, A. C. Van Raat, Rudolf 
Walles, A. W. Williams, Neville Woodbury. 
AS LICENTIATES: 

C. W. Bisping, Bernard Engle, Louis Erdi, 
G. C. Fox, Wilfred Godwin, C. M. Hannen, 
Herbert Machin, W. H. Marmorek, J. T. 
Neville, W. A. J. Spear, R. V. Trigg. 

The Secretary having read the report of the 
Scrutineers on the result of the Annual Election 
for the Council, the President declared that the 
members of the Council and the Honorary 
Auditors for the Session 1948-49 were duly 
elected in accordance therewith. 

On the motion of the President, a vote of 
thanks was passed by acclamation to the 
Scrutineers for their labours, and was briefly 
responded to by Mr. C. J. Epril [F], Chairman 
of the Scrutineers. 

Mr. Charles Woodward [A] and Mr. Sydney 
E. Redfern, LL.B., then answered a series of 
questions on ‘Practice’ submitted by members, 
and on the motion of the President, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Woodward and Mr. 
Redfern, and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 7.30 p.m. 


Architectural Competitions 

Exhibition of Competition Designs 

The Council have approved the continuing in 
force until 1 July 1949 of the footnote to 


Clause 8 of the Regulations governing the 
Promotion and Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions, by which designs may be ex- 
hibited in relays in cases where there are a 
large number of entries for a competition and 
accommodation is scarce. The relaxation of the 
requirements of Clause 8 of the Regulations 
and Clause 15 of the Model Form of Con- 
ditions is continued accordingly, but the 
Council have added to the footncte permitting 
this relaxation, a rider that each relay of de- 
signs should be exhibited for at least six days 


Abandoned Work 

The Council have approved the revision of 
the second paragraph of clause 7 of the Model 
Form of Conditions so that it shall in future 
read as follows: 

‘If, however, within twelve months of the 
award the author of the selected design is not 
instructed to proceed with the work for 
reasons other than those contained in Clause 6, 
he shall be paid, including the premium, a sum 
equal to 14 per cent on his estimate of cost up 
to £100,000 and } per cent on any sum In ex- 
cess of this amount; which sum shall also 
merge into the commission when the work is 
subsequently executed.’ 


Cessation of Membership 

Under the provisions of Bye-law 21 the fol- 
lowing have ceased to be members of the 
R.1.B.A.: 

As Associates. Leslie Hamilton Kearne, Neil 
Frederick Perkins. 
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Building Surveying Examination 

The R.I.B.A. Examination qualifying for 
candidature as Building Surveyor under Local 
Authorities wiil be held at the R.I.B.A. on 

6, 7 and 8 October 1948. 

Applications for admission to the Examina- 
tion must be made not later than 26 August 
1948 on the prescribed form to be obtained 
from the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Architectural Science Board 

British Standard Specifications. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. Standard Specifica- 
tions Committee who wish to bring any par- 
ticular B.S.S. matter to the attention of the 
Co-ordinating Committee, are asked to com- 
municate with the Secretary to the A.S.B. 


Composition of Subscription for Life Member- 
ship 

Fellows, Associates and Licentiates of the 
R.I.B.A. may become life members by com- 
pounding their respective annual subscriptions. 
Full details may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Correspondence with the Institute 

In order to facilitate speedier attention to 
correspondence, and to relieve the staff of a 
great deal of research, it is particularly re- 
quested that members and students will kindly 
state in all correspondence with the Institute 
the class of membership (F, A, L or Student) to 
which they belong. 

R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town Planning 

The award of the R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town 
Planning, taking effect from 1 June 1947, is 
by conferment instead of by examination and 
limited to Fellows, Associates and Licentiates 
of the R.I.B.A. 

The Distinction is the highest award in Town 
and Country Planning that the R.I.B.A. can be- 
stow. It is primarily for members of the R.I.B.A. 
who have made some contribution in the field of 
large scale planning, especially in visual and 
three-dimensional planning which is so vital in 
the development schemes that will take place 
throughout the country. 

Recommendations will be submitted to the 
Council by a standing committee to be set up 
for the purpose. The title of the award and the 
affix denoting it will remain unchanged. 

Personal applications by candidates will not 
be entertained: the name of a candidate must be 
submitted by three sponsors, themselves mem- 
bers of the R.I.B.A., who will be required to 
submit the following particulars on behalf of 
the candidate: (a) details of professional qualifi- 
cations and experience; (b) evidence of his work 
and achievements in the field of town and 
country planning, including three-dimensional 
planning; such evidence to consist of a list of 
the candidate’s work together with references to 
professional journals in which the works have 
been illustrated; and such other evidence as may 
assist the committee in making their recommen- 
dation to the Council. 

No fee will be required from the candidate. 
Those members who have already been awarded 
the Distinction will retain it and any present 
candidates for the examination for the Distinc- 
tion under the previous procedure will be dealt 
with by the panel of examiners under that pro- 
cedure. 

New Building Materials and Preparations 
The attention of members is drawn to the fact 
that information in the records of the Building 
Research Station, Garston, Watford, Herts, is 
freely available to any member of the architec- 
tural profession, and architects would be well 
advised when considering the use of new 
materials and preparations of which they have 
had no previous experience, to apply to the 
Director for any information he can impart 
regarding their properties and application. 
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COMPETITIONS 


International Town Planning Competition 

Stockholm’s Town Planning Board invites ex- 
perts of all countries to take part in a competi- 
tion in connection with a new main artery 


between the districts of Sddermalm and 
Ostermalm (Norra Djurgarden) via Sddra 
Djurgarden. 
Assessors: 


The commissioner for the town planning de- 
partment, Helge Berglund, chairman. 
Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie [F]. 
Hakon Ahlberg, architect. 

Anders Ahlén, civil engineer. 

David Anger, civil engineer. 

Professor Anker Engelund. 

The commissioner for the harbour department, 
Harald Go6ransson. 

Hans von Heland, assistant city treasurer. 
Sven Markelius, city planning director. 

Ernst Sundstrém, civil engineer. 

Gunnar Wetterling, city architect. 

Premiums: 


The jury have at their disposal the sum of 


60,000 Swedish crowns. Of this, 48,000 crowns 
shall be awarded in prizes, and 12,000 crowns 
used for purchasing proposals. Four prizes shall 
be awarded. Unless a unanimous jury decide to 
the contrary, the first prize shall be 20,000 
crowns. 

The lowest prize shall not be less than 6,000 
crowns, nor the lowest purchasing price less 
than 3,500 crowns. Winning entries, or pro- 
posals purchased, become 
Stockholm City, without further compensation. 
Last day for submitting designs: 1 April 1949, 

Conditions may be obtained from Tavlings- 
funktionéren, Stockholm stads_ stadsplane- 
kontor, Stadshuset, Stockholm. 

Deposit: 100 Swedish crowns. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Leverhulme Scholarship in Architecture 1948 
The Leverhulme Scholarship, tenable at the 
Architectural Association School of Archi- 
tecture, London, value £1,000, which includes 
payment of fees and maintenance for five 
years, has been awarded this year to Mr. 
R. A. Maguire, of Queen’s Park, London (and 
Bancroft’s School, Essex). 

Prizes and Studentships—The Ashpitel Prize, 
1947 

The Ashpitel Prize has been awarded to Miss 
Frances E. Allen [A]. The Prize consists of 
books to the value of £2C. It is awarded to the 
candidate who most highly distinguishes him- 
self or herself in the R.I.B.A. Final Examina- 
tions of the year. 

R.L.B.A. Intermediate Examination.— May 1948. 
The questions set at the Intermediate Examina- 
tion held in May 1948, have been published and 
are on sale at the Royal Institute, price 1s. 
(exclusive of postage). 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 

Northern Architectural Association. President, 
Mr. F. A. Child 'F), 25 New Bridge Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 

Northern Architectural Association, Tees-Side 
Branch. Hon. Secretary, Miss Mabel 
Thompson, c/o Borough Architect’s Depart- 
ment, 124 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society 
of Architects and Surveyors. President, Mr. 
C. S. Sandford, F.R.I.C.S. 

East Africa Institute of Architects. Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Helga Richards, 
P.O. Box No. 866, Nairobi, Kenya. 


the property of 





The Institute of South African Archit. cts— 
Natal Provincial Institute of Architects Presi. 
dent, Mr. L. C. Lambert [A], c.: City 
Engineer’s Dept., P.O. Box 680, Lurban. 
Secretary, Mr. A. Morrison, 69 Povnton’s 
Chambers, 339 Smith Street, Durban. 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada Presi. 
dent, Mr. A. J. Hazelgrove, Room 7°05, 74 
King Street East, Toronto, Ontario. Hon, 
Secretary, Mr. James H. Craig. 

The Suffolk Association of Architects. Hon, 


Secretary, Mr. L. J. Grigg [A], © ounty 
Architect’s Dept., County Hall, Ipswich, ~ 
West Yorkshire Society of Architects, “alifax 
Branch. President, Mr. William Heil [L] 


10 Commercial Street, Halifax. 


Royal Architectural Institute of Canada~ 
Ontario Association of Architects. Oflice re. 
moved from 74 King Street East to 1323 Bay 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

sident, 


South-Eastern Society of Architects. Pre 
Mr. Arthur J. Stedman [F}, F.R.I.C.S 
Wessex Society of Architects—Bristol Society 
of Architects. President, Mr. R. S. Redwood 
[A], 19 Woodland Road, Bristol 8. Hon, 
Secretary, Mr. A. H. Clarke [4], ‘Rippleside’, 
Walton-in-Gordano, near Clevedon, So merset, 


Annual General Meeting of the Royal Society 
of Ulster Architects 

This was held at 7 College Square North, 
Belfast, on Thursday 27 May 1948, and the 
following elections took place: President, A. F, 
Lucy; Vice-President, V. Smyth [A]; Hon. 
Treasurer, F. McArdle, M.Sc. [F]; Hon. 
Secretary, A. Neill [A]; Members of Council, 
J. M. Aitken [A], R. H. Gibson [F], J. H. 
Stevenson [F], R. H. Bell [A], T. R. Eagar 
[F], H. W. Scatchard [A], W. M. Gamble, 
G. W. Reside, B.Sc., M.B.E., J. D. Mc- 
McCutcheon, W. H. D. McCormick [A]. 

In his presidential address Mr. Lucy re- 
ferred to the good relations which existed 
between the profession and the various 
Government Departments with which archi- 
tects were in daily contact, and he said that 
the slight relaxation of the restrictions on the 
issue of building licences was welcomed by all 
concerned. He then referred to the rebuilding 
of churches, and said that he hoped the supply 
position would improve sufficiently to permit 
this work to be carried out. Mr. Lucy went on 
to speak about the increasing popularity of 
architectural competitions, and he felt sure 
that this policy would result in the erection of 
finer buildings. 

The President then stated that mutual 
benefits were now being derived from the Joint 
Committee of the Royal Society of Ulster 
Architects and the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, which was set up about 
two years ago to consider matters of common 
professional interest. 

Mr. Lucy said that it had caused great satis- 
faction to the Senior Council to find that the 
Junior Branch had made so much progress, 
and the lectures and competitions which they 
had organized during the year had been a 
source of great encouragement to the younger 
members studying for their examinations. 

In conclusion the President referred to the 
co-operation between the Society and _ the 
parent body, the R.I.B.A. 


The Royal 
Scotland 
The 1948 Convention took place in Aberdeen 
on 4 and 5 June. The proceedings opened with 
the Annual General Meeting in the Art Gallery, 
School Hill. There was a record attendance 0! 
over 90 members from all Chapters. 

The R.I.B.A. President and Secretary were 
present, and were welcomed by the President. 


Incorporation of Architects in 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
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Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie [F] (Aberdeen) was 
‘d President for the ensuing year, and 


re-elec 
Messrs. J. R. McKay, D. Ross and A. N. Mal- 
colm «vere elected Incorporation Representa- 


tives. (0 the recommendation of the Aberdeen 
Chapt :. Dr. W. Douglas Simpson, Librarian, 
Clerk nod Registrar of the General Council of 
the University of Aberdeen, and on the recom- 


mend::ion of the Edinburgh Chapter, Sir 
John |. Falconer, W.S., Edinburgh, a former 
Edinburgh Lord Provost, were elected Honor- 


ary Fellows. The meeting agreed to increase the 
dues payable by members as from | January 
1949. \: was agreed to hold the Annual Con- 
vention for 1949 within the area of the Dundee 
Chap 

Aft the taking of the Convention photo- 
graph. a Civic Welcome was given by Lord 
Provest Duncan Fraser and the Magistrates i in 
the Art Gallery, following which members were 
the guests at tea of the Aberdeen Corporation. 
Those present saw on exhibition a selection of 
the work of students of the Aberdeen School of 
Architecture. 

The Annual Dinner was held in the Northern 
Hotel. Among those present were the Lord 
Provost of Aberdeen and Mes. Fraser, Sir 
James Burnett of Leys and Lady Burnett, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rust, Dr. W. Douglas Simpson, Sir 
Lancelot and Lady Keay, the Presidents of the 
Scottish National Building Trades’ Federation 
(Employers), and the Scottish Branch of the 
Royal Institution of Surveyors. A toast, ‘The 
Architectural Profession’, was proposed by the 
Lord Provost, who referred to the serious 
responsibility which architects have for re- 
building the broken world. He was confident 
they would fulfil their duties. They had done 
great work in the past, and could do greater. 
Replying, Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., hoped 
the profession would soon get a fair oppor- 
tunity to show its abilitv. There was at present 
a tendency to restrict and control the freedom 
of all, particularly of the architect. There was 
also a move towards centralization, but it was 
his experience that the Local Authorities were 
not those responsible for this move. He was 
naturally anxious about the future, but re- 
minded those present of the stimulating effect 
of hard work. He felt that if every person 
did his best, the profession would achieve much. 
The President, R.I.A.S., replied to the toast. 
The toast of the Guests was proposed on the 
call of Mr. T. F. Maclennan, and Sir James 
Burnett of Leys replied. 

After dinner a dance was held; the numbers 
were increased by Student members and their 
guests. At 7.30 a.m. the following morning a 
small party under the guidance of the Aberdeen 
Chapter President visited the Fish Market and 
were conducted round the early fish sales and 
were very interested in the hive of activity at 
that famous place. 

Four alternative tours had been arranged for 
the following day. The first of these was to the 
granite industry. Visits being made to the 
Rubislaw Quarries and to the Froghall Granite 
works. Rubislaw Quarry, 430 ft. deep, was an 
awe-inspiring sight to visitors, and the methods 
of splitting and blocking ‘the stones were 
demonstrated. At Messrs. McDonald’s works 
the party examined a wide variety of cutting, 
dressing and polishing machines of the most 
modern types. 

A second tour was to the Grandholm Works, 
at Woodside, of Messrs. J. & J. Crombie Ltd., 
Woollen Manufacturers. 

Some of the old buildings of architectural in- 
terest in Aberdeen comprised the third tour, the 
party being assisted in their appreciation of 
these buildings by Dr. W. Douglas Simpson, 
acting as guide. The fourth tour was to some 
of the buildings recently erected in Aberdeen. 
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The whole company was then entertained to 
Junch at the Northern Hotel as guests of the 
Aberdeen Chapter under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. G. Angus Mitchell, who referred to the 
pleasure it had given the Aberdeen Society of 
Architects to have had the Convention in their 
area that year, the 50th year of their Society. 
Mr. C. D. Spragg, Secretary, R.I.B.A., thanked 
the Aberdeen Society for their hospitality and 
their Committee for the excellence ofall their 
arrangements. Mr. L. W. Hutson, supplement- 
it g Mr. Spragg’s remarks, referred to the diffi- 
culty which other Chapters would have in maii.- 
taining the high standard set by their Aberdeen 
friends. 

In the afternoon, in perfect weather, the com- 
pany travelled through glorious Deeside to 
Crathes Castle, the ancestral home of Sir James 
Burnett of Leys, where the history and features 
of the building were explained by Dr. W. 
Douglas Simpson. Tea was served at Raemoir 
Hotel, Banchory. 

Next year’s Convention will be held in June. 


South-Eastern Society of Architects—Annual 
General Meeting 

This was held at 66 Portland Place, W.1, on 
29 June, and was well attended by just under 
50 members. Mr. A. J. Stedman [F] was 
elected President for the ensuing year, and 
Messrs. R. Duncan Scott [F] (Guildford), 
W. J. Thrasher [A] (Brighton), F. A. Perren 
[F] (Canterbury), C. S. Spackman [ZL] 
(Croydon), Norman Haines [L] (Kingston), 
and Mr. C. J. Cable [F] (Canterbury) were 
elected Vice-Presidents. Mr. Cecil Burns [F] 
(Tunbridge Wells) and Mr. C. H. Murray [F] 
(Eastbourne) were re-elected Hon. Treasurer 
and Hon. Secretary respectively. With the 
approval of the R.I.B.A., a new Chapter 
centred on Kingston-upon-Thames, formerly 
included in the Guildford Chapter, was 
formed. 

The Financial Report showed a sound 
position in the Society’s affairs, and £50 was 
voted to the Lovell Memorial Trust Suspense 
Account for educational purposes. Mr. Harold 
Anderson [F] (Canterbury), the retiring Pre- 
sident, voiced a cautious optimism in his 
Report upon future prospects, which appeared 
to be shared by the meeting. The Society plans 
a full programme of activity in the coming 
session. 
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Cricket—R.I.B.A. v. A.A. 

The A.A. avenged their defeat last year by 
winning, though narrowly, their annual match 
against the R.I.B.A. Held at Elstree on 23 June 
on a glorious day, perfect for cricket, the 
match was in doubt from the first half hour up 
to the last few minutes. The R.I.B.A. began 
badly, but a stand by Fairbairn and Bynoe 
(who hit one glorious six) made the score look 
much healthier when lunch was taken. After 
lunch, however, the last three wickets went 
down like ninepins (one wonders why!). The 
R.I.B.A. achieved the moderately satisfactory 
to.al of 76 against good bowling by Davies and 
Douglas. 

When Whichelow, last year’s top scorer for 
the A.A., went for a duck, the R.I.B.A. team 
felt they had started well. Two more wickets 
fell quickly, and all seemed set for another 
R.LB.A. victory. However, against skilful 
bowling changes and subtle placing of the field 
by Taylor, the R.I.B.A. captain, the score was 
slowly brought up to a respectable figure by 
Davison, Cooper and Douglas. The latter 
partnership was broken by a cunning leg trap, 
Douglas falling to a simple catch by Norton 
at short leg off the slow leg breaks of Luck. 
Five minutes later Davies fell neatly into the 


same trap. Tea was taken with the score at 
66 for 7 wickets, and victory for the A.A. 
seemed in sight. Then came two quick wickets 
to Norton and the field closed expectantly on 
Stevens, the last batsman. But he was not per- 
turbed and, playing steadily with his captain, 
Ballantyne, helped with a useful 11 to bring the 
score to 85 before Norton uprooted his middle 


stump. Score: 

R.1.B.A. 

A. Marlow lbw b Treweek ............ 9 

Pe PI Oe OAV IOS ico oc as been oielele as l 

C. A. R. Norton c Douglas b Ballantyne 11 

Py. TOVAISOT: DO TDAVICS i..5c0cicis or wsiae ss 2 

L. E. Luck c Cooper b Douglas. . sh 

D. S. Taylor (captain) lbw b Douglas .. 0 

R. R. Fairbairn b Douglas .......... 21 

Fe. OVO Os NIAVIOS: ciiic in close Geis oats 25 

C. R. Turnor c. Douglas b Cadd ...... 4 

W. W. Atkinson 6 Douglas .......... 0 

Fes EMOTE IN ADE, — ooo es kas oie to Kiptwehars 0 
PROS: s.iivews eiwes pews 3 

(ee ee ee 76 
Bowling 
Davies 3—17, Treweek 1—13, Douglas 4—8, 


Ballantyne 1—15, Cooper 0—20, Cadd 1—0. 


Architectural Association 


I: is Py WIC IOW so avinnie va eteece at 0 
Bos SOAVIBON WO VNGE® . sia.0 iersiesew sieeve 14 
PWN VEU DP EIMTIOG 5 csc :eaceia stivs gsere 5 
Be EE PUES oi i¢ oie: cis Sines a arais crane 2 
| LON, Goo a ol So eRe eee 16 
A. Douglas c Norton b Luck.......... 22 
D. C. Davies c Norton b Luck........ 4 
B. N. Atkinson c Taylor b Norton...... l 
A. R. Ballantyne (captain) not out...... 6 
J. N. Treweek low b Norton.......... 0 
J. Biss SREVENS G INOTIOR co oc icceces vee 11 
AMUN Fo ok ihe eonimecwe 4 
85 

Bowling 


P. Bynoe 3—30, Norton 4—30, Luck 3—9 
Levinson 0—12. 


R.LB.A. Golfing Society 

A meeting of the Society was held at Denham 
Golf Club on 30 June. The weather was good 
and members spent a most enjoyable day 
playing for the Captain’s Cup and Prize in 
the morning, and the Society’s Prize in the 
afternoon four-ball competition. 

Results were: 

The — s Cup and Prize : W. R. F. Fisher 

82— 1 
ictinion: : John Grey 91—11=80. 
Four-ball Bogey Competition: H. St. J. 

Harrison and E. H. Firmin, W. R. F. Fisher 

and H. Marsh—All square. 

Two further meetings are being arranged for 
this year. The Hon. Sec., E. H. Firmin, 111 
Park Street, W.1 (Tel.: Mavfair 8240), will be 
glad to hear from any Members or Students 
of the R.I.B.A. interested in joining the Society. 


R.I.B.A. Golfing Society v. L.M.B.A. Golfing 
Society—At Hendon Golf Course, 8 June 
Singles—Note L.M.B.A. players given first. 
Handicaps given in brackets. 

M. A. Wiggs (3) lost to Felix Wilson (6) by 
5 and 4, F. R. Clemens (6) lost to E. H. Firmin 
(6) by 5 and 3, S. Marshall Andrew (7) beat 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott (8) by 4 and 3, J. Walker 
(10) lost to H. St. J. Harrison (10) by 2 up, 
R. E. Mabey (11) beat A. H. Watkins (10) by 
4 and 3, H. B. Kerr (13) lost to John Grey (13) 
by 6 and 5, E. K. V. Dakin (12) lost to W. R. F. 
Fisher (9) by 3 and 1, P. H. Bates (6) lost to 
T. H. Tounsend (9) by 1 up, D. F. Cox (7) lost 
to A. D. McGill (7) by 1 up, R. E. Aris (11) 
lost to H. Marsh (10) by 3 and 2, L. Dobbs (12) 
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lost to H. L. Bloomfield (12) by 4 and 2, A. J. 
Bates (12) lost to J. Gilchrist Wilson (12) by 
2 and 1, P. B. Prowting (12) beat H. Neville 
Bomer (15) by 7 and 6, C. A. Hill (13) and 
A. V. Farrier (20) halved. Totals: L.M.B.A. 
34, R.I.B.A. 103. 

Four Balls. 


Marshall Andrew and Clemens beat Scott and 


Firmin by 3 and 2, Kerr and Cox lost to Grey - 


and McGill by 6 and 5, Walker and Dakin 
beat Fisher and Harrison by 2 and 1, A. J. 
Bates and Aris beat Marsh and J. G. Wilson 
by 4 and 3, P. H. Bates and Dobbs beat 
Tounsend and Bloomfield by 2 up, Wiggs and 
Mabey beat F. Wilson and Watkins by 3 and 2, 
Prowting and Hill lost to Bomer and Farrier 
by 2 and 1. Totals: L.M.B.A. 5, R.I.B.A. 2. 

Result; L.M.B.A. 8} matches, R.I.B.A. 12! 
matches. : 


Architectural Association Prizes and Scholar- 
ships Awards 

First Year Prizes: Howard Colls Travelling 
Studentship (value £15 15s.): T. G. Bidwell: 
Second Prize (Books, value £5 5s.): Andrew 
Derbyshire. Second Year Prizes: A.A. Trav- 


elling Studentship (value £26 S5s.): R. E. 
Wilkinson; Second Prize (Books, value 
£10 10s.): B. C. Cassidy. Third Year Prizes: 
Holloway Scholarship, tenable for the senior 
course (value £150): H. S. Morel; Third Year 
Travelling Studentship (value £31 10s.): H. C. 
Morris; Third Year Prize (Books, value 
£10 10s.): Miss S. C. Gibson. Fourth Year 
Prizes: Year Prize (Books, value £10 10s.): 
I. D. Grant; R.I.B.A. Henry Jarvis Scholarship 
for Construction (value £50): P. A. Newnham. 
Fifth Year Prizes: Henry Florence Travelling 
Studentship (value £50): P. A. R. Dickinson; 
Fifth Year Travelling Studentship (value £50): 
M. G. F. Ventris; Medal presented annually 
by the Société des Architectes Diplomés par 
le Gouvernement, Paris, to the best Diploma 
student of the Session: Miss N. Dore; Third 
Prize (Books, value £10 10s.): Oliver J. Cox. 
Alec Stanhope Forbes Prize (for the best colour 
work during the session) (Books, value £5): 
B. A. Barker. Roland Wilmot Paul Prize, 1948 
(value £30): P. H. Bosanquet. A.A. Measured 
Drawings Prize (value £20): divided equally 
between Miss S. C. Gibson and W. J. Appleton. 
Royal West of England Academy School of 
Architecture (affiliated to the A.A.): The Prize 





in Design (value £5 5s.) is awarded to D. }, orrjs 
(3 gns.), G. P. Treglown (2 gns.). 

During the session the following a vards 
were announced: Leverhulme Scholarship | -alue 
£1,000): R. A. Maguire (Bancrofts) The 
Minter Open Entrance Scholarship (value - ‘00); 
G. W. Ripley (Bryanston). The Sir 3. ‘alter 
Lawrence Open Entrance Scholarship ‘value 
£100): Miss K. Cholerton (Badminton) The 
Metal Window Scholarship (presented by the 
British Metal Window Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Ltd.) (value £75): M. Cain (Emiunuel 
School). The Natural Asphalte Council Sc: olar- 
ship (presented by the Natural Asphalte Mine- 
owners and Manufacturers’ Council) (value 
£50): C. E. Bagwell-Purefoy (Bradfield). The 
Northern Aluminium Scholarship (presented by 
the Northern Aluminium Company) (value 
£50): awarded to R. A. Maguire but tvrans- 
ferred to D. A. Sayers. The Patent Glazing 
Scholarship (presented by the Patent Glazing 
Conference) (value £50): R. G. Talbot Kelly 
(Rugby). The Metal Window Senior Scholarship 
(presented by the British Metal Window 
Manufacturers’ Association Limited) (value 
£50): D. J. Dupree (Northern Polytechnic 
School of Architecture). 





Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


MEETING HELD 22 JUNE 1948 

Birthday Honours 

The congratulations of the Council have been 
conveyed to members who received the follow- 
ing awards in the Birthday Honours List: 
C.M.G.; Mr. L. Laybourne-Smith (Fi: C:B.E.; 
Mr. Graham R. Dawbarn [F]: O.B.E.; Mr. 
Frank C. Haslam [F] and Mr. Harry Kendall 
[4]; M.B.E.; Mr. C. O. Jennings [A]: 1.S.O.; 
Mr. J. A. Bessant [A]. 

Appointments 

(A) Ministry of Works Working Party on 
Building Operations: R.I.B.A. ‘Assessor’: Sir 
Lancelot Keay. 

(B) Ministry of Works Committee on Stand- 
ardisation of Materials for School Buildings: 
R.I.B.A. Representative: Mr. Denis Clarke 
Hall [F], in place of Mr. P. W. Hubbard [F]. 
(C) Ministry of Works: R.I.B.A. Representative 
on Sub-Committee to consider future of Codes 
of Practice Committee: Mr. Stanley Heaps [F]. 
(D) Court of Sheffield University: R.I.B.A. 
Representative: Mr. H. B. S. Gibbs [F] (re- 
appointed). 

(E) Town Planning Institute: Rees Jeffreys 
Lectures: R.I.B.A. Representative on Com- 
mittee to arrange triennial lecture on Road 
Design and Layout: Mr. Richard Nickson [F]. 
British Architects’ Conference 1948 Liverpool: 
A hearty vote of thanks was passed in favour 
of the President and Council of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society and all those who had 
offered hospitality and contributed to the 
success of the recent conference at Liverpool. 
Vote of Thanks to the President: On the pro- 
position of Mr. Michael Waterhouse, President- 
elect, a vote of appreciation of, and thanks for 


his valuable work during his two years of office - 


as President was passed in favour of Sir 
Lancelot Keay. 

Gift of £100 by the New Zealand Institute of 
Architects: The Secretary reported that a gift 
of £100 had been received from the New 
Zealand Institute of Architects to be devoted 
to the relief of cases of hardship amongst mem- 
bers or their dependants, 

It was agreed to hand this gift to the Archi- 
tects Benevolent Society to administer if the 
New Zealand Institute were agreeable, and a 
very hearty vote of thanks for their generosity 
was passed in favour of the New Zealand 
Institute of Architects. 
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Chair of Architecture: University of Sheffield: 
The congratulations of the Council have been 
conveyed to Professor Stephen Welsh [F] on 
his appointment to the newly created Chair of 
Architecture in Sheffield University. 

London Architecture Bronze Medal: The 
Council approved the recommendation of the 
jury that the award of the London Architecture 
Bronze Medal be deferred for twelve months. 
R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medal: The 
Western Australian Chapter of the Royal 
Australian Institute of Architects: The Council 
noted that the Western Australian Chapter 
had approved the recommendation of the jury 
that no award be made for the period 1936-46. 
The South-Eastern Society of Architects: 
Formation of Kingston-upon-Thames Chapter: 
The Council approved the proposal of the 
South-Eastern Society of Architects to form a 
Chapter of the Society at Kingston-upon- 
Thames. 

Provisional Programme of Exhibitions: The 
following programme of exhibitions was 
approved for the Session 1948-49: 

Spring or Early Summer 1949: An exhibition on 
‘The Architect and Industry’. 

Autumn 1949: An exhibition of Danish archi- 
tecture. 

Spring or Early Summer 1950: An exhibition 
and conference on hospitals. 

During 1950: An exhibition of American archi- 
tecture. 


Competitions 

(A) On the recommendation of the Competi- 
tions Committee the following amendment to 
the second paragraph of Clause 7 of the Model 
Form of Conditions was approved: To read: 
‘If, however, within twelve months of the award 
the author of the selected design is not in- 
structed to proceed with the work. .. .” 

(B) On the recommendation of the Competi- 
tions Committee the Council approved the 
continuance of the relaxation as to the exhi- 
bition of competition designs as set out in the 
footnote to Clause 8 of the Regulations for the 
Promotion and Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions for a further twelve months and 
added to the text of the note that: “Where there 
is insufficient accommodation to show all the 
designs at one time it is suggested that they 
should be shown in relays for at least six days’. 


Membership: The following members were 
elected: as Fellows, 16; as Associates, 43; as 
Licentiates, 15. Students: 98 Probationers were 
elected as Students. . 
Applications for Election: Applications for 
election were approved as follows: Election 
9 November 1948: (Overseas Candidates) as 
Fellows, 2; as Associates, 3. 
Applications for Reinstatement: The following 
application was approved: as Associate: 
Charles Herbert Bingham-Powell. _ 
Resignations: The following resignations were 
accepted with regret: William James Marma- 
duke Morrish [F], James Henry Puntin [F], 
Frederick John Stevens [A], Robert Albert 
Walter [A], George Herbert Kitchin [L], 
Louis Norman Sanderson [L]. ; 
Applications for Transfer to Retired Members 
Class under Bye-law 15: The following appli- 
cations were approved: as Retired Licentiates: 
Bernard Leigh Newman, Percy John Waldram. 
Obituary: The Secretary reported with regret 
the death of the following members: Dr. Peter 
Behrens (Hon. Corresponding Member), Dr. 
Josef Strzygowski (Hon. Corresponding Mem- 
ber), Norman Henry Atkins [F], George Philip 
Banyard [F], Sir Francis Minshull Elgood, 
C.B.E. [F]. Sir Francis Elgood was a former 
member of the Town Planning and Housing 
Committee. Lionel Upperton Grace [F]. Mr. 
Grace was Grissell Gold Medallist 1902. Rob 
Allsebrooke Hinds [F], Richard Holt [F], 
Brigadier General Arthur Benison Hubback, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. [F], George Alfred Hum- 
phreys, J.P., R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town 
Planning [F]. Mr. Humphreys was a former 
President of the North Wales Architectural 
Society and had represented that body on the 
Allied Societies’ Conference. Frederic William 
Lawrence [F], Basil Oliver, F.S.A. [F], Mr. 
Oliver was awarded the R.I.B.A. Architecture 
Bronze Medal for Essex, Cambridge and Hert- 
fordshire 1928. He was a former member of 
the Literature Standing Committee and the 
Board of Architectural Education. Johannes 
Schreiner [F], Henry Charles Smart [F], 
Thomas Retford Somerford [F], Clyde Young 
[F], Samuel Edwin Cook [Retd. F], Thomas 
Phillips Figgis [Retd. F], John Kirkland, 
O.B.E. [Retd. F], Percy Sidney Dixon [4], 
George Henry Gordon Marriott [4], Roger 
Liddesdale Palmer, M.C. [A], Archibald 
Pursglove [A], Edward James Harris {L], 
William Charles Inman [L], Walter Green 
(Student). 
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Review of Films—4 


The «ountry of origin and date of release are 
given first. The film is in monochrome unless 
otherise stated. The sizes (35 mm. and 16 mm) 
are given. Sound films are marked ‘sd.’, and 
silent st.” The running time is given in minutes. 
(F) dicates free distribution. 

(H) ivicates that a hiring fee is payable. 


Homes for All 


Britain 1946 (A). 

Sumiveary. This film traces the story of Britain’s 
hous 1g problems from the time of the In- 
dustrial Revolution to the present day. The 
lack of planning in the 19th century and the 
effects of bye-law regulations are shown. Later 
garden suburbs provided better accommo- 
daticn for workers, but much time was lost in 
trave. and social amenities were often over- 
looked. The inter-war years produced much 
‘jerry building and ribbon development. After 
the second world war a temporary housing 
programme was introduced to meet, in part, 
the crying need for houses. With the passing 
of the Town and Country Planning Acts new 
powers were vested in the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, and long-term planning 
was initiated. Because of the shortage, materials 
were controlled and a great deal of research 


took place resulting in the development of 
many new forms of non-traditional building. 
Appraisal. A good documentary film with a 
slight political bias. The approach to the 
subject is conventional in places, though, on 
the whole, the story is well told and comes 
across. The photography and commentary are 
adequate. The film would form a good back- 
ground to the subject for general audiences, 
but would have little appeal for architectural 
or planning audiences. 

16 sd. 20 minutes. Can be hired from Gauvmont 
British Film Library, Aintree Road, Perivale, 
Middlesex. (Reference No. C. 940). 


The Gothic Arch 


Britain 1947 (A). 

Summary. This film shows by means of simple 
diagrams as well as photography the develop- 
ment of the Gothic Arch and its place in 
Gothic Architecture. 

Appraisal. An interesting idea, rather poorly 
presented. With more expert production this 
could have been made into a good film of the 
right length. In parts good use is made of the 
diagramatic form of presentation, but the 
captions seem a little inadequate, although 
teaching notes are available for use with the 
film. Full use should be made of these where 
the film is used for teaching young children. 


16 st. 8 minutes. Can be hired from Gateway 
Film Productions, 84 Powys Lane, Palmers 
Green, N.13. 


New Town 


Britain 1948 (F). 

Summary. A cartoon film about the theory of 
town planning. Commencing with the defectsé 
of unplanned towns, the film goes on to. 
explain the urgent need for correct siting, : 
Open spaces, proper amenities, and the pro- 
vision of different types of domestic dwellings. 

The subject is introduced and explained by a 
cheerful character known as Charlie, who 
compares the discomforts of an unplanned 
gg with the benefits of planned community 
life. 

Appraisal. Made for the Ministry of Town 

and Country Planning to interest general 
audiences in the planning of our New Towns. 

The film has considerable entertainment value, 

and is well conceived and executed, the com- 
mentary is clear and lively. The novel form of 
technique coupled with an imaginative 
approach to the subject should help to convey 
to general audiences the broad principles of 
town planning. 

35 sd. 16 sd. 10 minutes. Can be hired from 
the Central Film Library, Imperial Institute, 





Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 22 JUNE 1948 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 22 June 1948: 


AS FELLOWS (16) 


Brown: Francis Humfrey, M.A. [4 1937], 
Chester. 
Child: Frederick Austin, A.M.T.P.I. [A 1921], 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

gi Edgar, Dip. Arch. (L’pool) [4 1934], 
ull. 

Moline: 1937], Sydney 

N.S.W. 

Moore: Harold William [A 1931]. 

Varcoe: Leo Cyril Francis [A 1928]. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed 

the quailifying Examination: 

Caspari: Peter. 

Chalmers: Alan Cyril. 

Day: Frank Reginald. 

Entwistle: Clive Ernest. 

Frankel: Rudolf. 

Lester: Peter Frank, Khartoum, Sudan. 

Pennells: Bernard Field, M.B.E., Worthing. 

Pyman: Noel, Leeds. 

Quarmby: John Varley, Southsea. 

Williams: Laurence, Coventry. 


Geoffrey Lewis [A 


AS ASSOCIATES (43) 


Austin: Ernest Harry Wesley, Stourbridge. 
Axtell: Elaine (Miss), Cambridge. 

Baron: John Michael, Nottingham. 

Bird: Kenneth John, Norwich. 

Blockley: Leonard Hamilton, Nottingham. 
Bordoli: Maurice Roy, Nairobi, Kenya. 
Boutell: Leonard Jonathan, Ramsey, nr. 
Harwich. 

Brown: James Charles, Rugby. 

Collings: Vivian George, Truro. 

Couper: Norman Douglas, Inverbervie, Kin- 
cardineshire. 
Crompton: 
(L’pool). 
Duncan: Scott, Edinburgh. 
Findlay: James Robert. 


Mary Estelle (Miss), B.Arch. 


Fooks: Dr. Ernest Leslie, Elwood, S.3, Victoria, 


Australia. 


JULy 1948 


Fussell: Cyril James, Newport, Mon. 
Gregory: Terence Wyatt, Wolverhampton. 
Grice: John Michael, A.A. Dip. 

Hope: Helen Elizabeth (Miss). 

Jacob: Christopher Harvey, Dublin. 
Kirkham: John Kenneth, Torquay. 
Macgregor: Penelope Anne Udale (Miss). 
Marchant: George William [ZL], Bristol. 
Mealand: Alfred, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Mercer: Ursula Margaret (Miss), B-.Arch. 
(L’pool), Stoke-on-Trent. 

Milligan: Stephen Glyndwr Vaughan, Coventry. 
Osborne: John Lander, Lt.-Col. M.B.E., R.E., 
Birmingham. 

Parr: Barbara Mary (Miss), St. Albans. 
Pearcy: Douglas, Billericay. 

Saksena: Urmila Eulie (Miss), New Delhi, 
India. 

Selley: Frederick Arthur Mountford. 

Shanks: Donald Allen, Lewes. 

Slade: Charles Kenneth, Chorley Wood. 
Soulsby: John Peter Frederick, Hull. 

Suter: Ronald Edwin, Watford. 
Turner-Smith: Colin Ernest, Coulsdon. 
Underwood: Sidney. 
Wallace: Thomas Highet, 
shire. 

Whiting: Thomas Courtney, Bexhill. 
Wilson: James Alison. 
Wilson: Robert Gray 
Southern Rhodesia. 
Wood: Henry Sinclair, Dip. Arch. (Edin.), Dip. 
T. & C.P. (Edin.), Edinburgh. 

Wood: Reginald Alfred, Croydon. 

Woods: Alan, Oxford. 


Kilwinning, Ayr- 


Boone, Bulawayo, 


AS LICENTIATES (15) 


Barclay: William, Leith. 

Fogden: John, Plymouth. 

Idle: Philip George, Major, R.E., Aldershot. 
Korn: Arthur. 

Main: Gerald Eric, Grange-over-Sands. 
Minett: Charles William. 

Paquay: Albert Francois, Oxford. 

Parker: Stanley. 

Peek: John Henry. 

Smith: William Hill, Glasgow. 

Steven: David. 

Walker: Brenda Emily Janie (Miss), Broad- 
stairs. 


South Kensington, S.W.7. (Reference No. 
U.K. 890.) 
Wilcox: Joseph William, A.M.T.P.I., Long 


Eaton. 
Williams: Owen Pasley Denny, Cambridge. 
Woodman: Dudley Francis. 


ELECTION: 9 NOVEMBER 1948 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 9 November 1948. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.1.B.A., not later than Saturday 23 October 
1948. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (2) 


Moore: John Drummond Macpherson [A 1920], 
5 O’Connell Street, Sydney, New South Wales; 
14 Gilliver Avenue, Vaucluse, New South 
Wales. J. C. Fowell, B. J. Waterhouse, Prof. 
Leslie Wilkinson. 


Thompson: Eric Lindsay, B.Arch. (Sydney) 
[A 1931], 56 Hunter Street, Sydney, New 
South Wales; 1 Narrelle Avenue, Pymble, 
New South Wales. Prof. Leslie Wilkinson, 
W. R. Richardson, and B. J. Waterhouse. 


AS ASSOCIATES (3) 


Cozens: Arthur Wilson (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 2b Castle- 
reagh Street, Sydney, New South Wales; 
Prof. Leslie Wilkinson, J. C. Fowell, B. J. 
Waterhouse. 


Neave: George Greig Grant (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.),), 14 Waruda 
Street, Kirribilli, Sydney, New South Wales ; 
F. G. Costello, B. J. Waterhouse, J. L. 
Mansfield. 


Turner: Frederick John Newton, B.Arch 
(Sydney) (Passed a qualifying Exam. approved 
by the R.A.I.A.), c/o Messrs. Robertson and 
Marks, 9-11 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, 
New South Wales; Prof. A. S. Hook, J. C. 
Fowell, W. R. Richardson. 
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Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnership and partnerships vacant, or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
for posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 
APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Guy Aldis [4], formerly a partner in the 
firm of Geoffrey Bazeley and Partners, of 15/16 
Alverton, Penzance, has been appointed 
Architect to the East Anglian Regional Hos- 
pital Board. His address will be 117 Chesterton 
Road, Cambridge, to which all future com- 
munications should be sent. Trade catalogues, 
etc., will be welcomed. 

Mr. J. H. Beers [A], having taken up a 
Colonial Office appointment with the Public 
Works Department, Mombasa, Kenya, will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc., at 
P.O. Box 50, Mombasa, Kenya, East Africa. 
Mr. T. A. L. Concannon [F], of the Colonial 
Service, has been seconded for duty with the 
Government of North Borneo. He will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc., c/o 
Secretariat, Jesselton, North Borneo. 

Mr. R. Jackson, M.B.E. [F], has relinquished 
his appointment as Senior Architect, G.H.Q., 
M.E.L.F. His future address for correspondence 
is CO National Provincial Bank, Charminster 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Mr. J. D. Tetlow [A], formerly of the staff of 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 
London Region, has now taken up appoint- 
ment as Area Planning Officer, Eastern Area, 
Staffordshire County Council. His address is 
Quarry Lodge, Tamworth Road, Lichfield. 
Mr. Owen N. Roberts [A] has been appointed 
Senior Planning Assistant to the Buckingham- 
shire County Council, and will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc., addressed to him 
at County Planning Dept., County Offices, 
Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Mr. E. L. G. Scriven [L], of ‘Fairfield’, 1 Rane- 
lagh Street, Hereford, has been appointed 
Diocesan Surveyor for the Ludlow Arch- 
deaconry by the Hereford Diocesan Dilapida- 
tions Board. Mr. Scriven has held the appoint- 
ment as Surveyor for the Hereford Arch- 
deaconry since 1935. 

PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr. James S. Bramwell [F] has joined the firm 
of Barnard and Smith as from 7 June, and 
correspondence should in future be addressed 
to him at 50 Knightsbridge Court, Sloane 
Street, S.W.1. (SLOane 0351 /2/3/4.) 


Lt.-Col. Walter E. Cross [F] and his daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth M. Cross [A], who have been 
practising as Partners-at-Will since April 1947, 
announce their association as W. E. and E. M. 
Cross [FA], and will continue practice in 
partnership from The Studio, Osterley Road, 
Isleworth, Middlesex. (HOUnslow 5717.) 


Messrs. Daniel Watney, Eiloart, Inman and 
Nunn have taken into partnership Mr. H. A. J. 
Darlow (A), and Mr. G. W. Mathews, M.A., 
A.R.I.C.S. The firm will continue to practise 
under its present name. 

Mr. H. Dessau [A] is setting up his practice 
in Nottingham in August and would be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc., at 
‘Freiston’, 12 Lucknow Drive, Mapperley 
Park, Nottingham. 

Mr. P. W. Edwards [A], surviving partner of 
the firm of Walter Rudman and Edwards, 32 
Market Place, Chippenham, has taken into 
partnership Mr. D. A. S. Webster, M.A. [A] 
as from 30 June 1948. From that date the name 
of the firm is Edwards and Webster, and the 
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practice will be continued from the same 
address. 

Messrs. Elliott, Cox and Partners, of 172, 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(SLOane 9238) (of which the partners are 
Mr.. F.. Cox [fF], Mr. S.. ¥. G.. Elhott, 
F.R.LC.S., Mr. W. T. Roxburgh, A.R.LCS., 
Mr. E. Holmes [L] and Mr. A. V. J. Kirkham 
[F]), have taken Mr. M. R. Dumville [A] into 
partnership from 1 July 1948, the style and 
address of the firm being unchanged. Mr. 
M. R. Dumville has closed his practice at 
15 Elizabeth Street, London, S.W.1. 

Mr. Julian Leathart [F] has taken into partner- 
ship Mr. John P. Tingay [A]. They will 
practise under the style of Leathart and 
Tingay at 49 Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 
(WELbeck 0555.) 

Mr. W.R. T. Miller [L] is now practising from 
‘The Garth’, Batchworth Hill, Rickmans- 
worth, Herts. (Rickmansworth 4554), and 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 
Mr. K. Pitchford [A] will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc., addressed c/o City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford. 
Mr. John W. Poltock [A] having resigned his 
appointment as Senior Assistant Architect 
with the Kent County Council, has com- 
menced private practice at Gable End, Loose, 
near Maidstone, Kent. He will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc., and particularly 
wishes to hear from firms exporting to Egypt, 
who may be interested in the supply of building 
materials and equipment necessary for the 
erection of a new building at Maadi for 
Victoria College, Cairo. 

Mr. J. M. Scott [F] and Mr. R. J. Turner [A] 
have entered into partnership and will practise 
at Halifax Chambers, 20/22 London Road, 
Southend-on-Sea, where they will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Messrs. Searle and Searle (partners Mr. 
Norman O. Searle [A], Mr. L. K. Hett [F], 
Mr. Eric C. Kent [A] and Mr. John C. Casey 
[L]) have taken into partnership Mr. David O. 
Searle [A]. The address at Amen House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 (CITy 1639) 
remains unchanged. 

Mr. Gilbert J. Trigg [L], who was in partner- 
ship with Mr. Norman Atkins [F], practising 
under the style of Norman Atkins at 62 West 
Street, Fareham, Hants (Fareham 2332) has 
taken over the practice of Norman Atkins and 
will continue to practise at 62 West Street, 
Fareham, Hants. 

Mrs. Rachel J. Wilson [A] would be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc., relating to 
internal finishes, fittings and equipment, 
especially industrial, at 24 The Pryors, East 
Heath Road, London, N.W.3 (HAMpstead 
3491). 

Mr. W. W. Wood [F], who, as announced in 
the June JOURNAL, has entered into partnership 
with a South African firm (Messrs. Corrigall, 
Crickmay and Partners), disposed of his 
Indian practice to Dr. U. Episcope, of Bombay, 
with effect from 1 January 1947. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Mr. David E. Cosedge [L], formerly of 42 
Broomfield Road, Surbiton, Surrey, has 
removed to 30 Bolton Avenue, Hampton, 
Melbourne, S.7, Victoria, Australia. 


Mr. J. J. de Segrais [A] has removed from 
35 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, to 25 
Duke Street, Manchester Square, London, 
W.1 (WELbeck 8932) and will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc., at that address. 

Mr. W. J. Harvey [A] has removed from 155 
Queen’s Drive, Finsbury Park, London, N.4, 
to 50 Court Road, Eltham, London, S.E.9. 


Mr. W. J. Whiteside [A], whose new acdress 
is c/o Kimberley Club, Kimberley, S. Africa, 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogue;, etc, 


As from 1 July the address of Mr. R. Wailace- 
Bateman, O.B.E., M.C. [F], is Building 
Research Station (Dept. of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research), Garston, near Wé ford, 
Herts. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 

Associate (34) with varied experience of 
general practice seeks partnership or position 
with view to partnership in London or Northern 
outskirts of London. Box 155, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 

Associate (50) seeks partnership where initia- 
tive, experience and capital will be appreciated 
in active existing office, preferably in W. or 
N.W. London. At present sole architect to a 
Conversion Company. Extensive all-round pre- 
war experience, particularly in planning, 
housing schemes, flats and offices abroad, 
Box 158, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Fellow (36), wide experience, seeks partnership 
or position with view to partnership or would 
purchase practice. Preferably South-West, 
South or South-East England. Box 160, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

For Sale. Country practice within 8 miles of 
Oxford. Offices available with room for ex- 
pansion. Box 162, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Old-established practice in centre of sea-side 
resort on South-West coast for sale. Box 163 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
ACCOMMODATION 

Fellow requires two rooms in West End or 
West Central area of London with use of 
clerical assistance if possible. Would consider 
joining practice with member in_ similar 
position. Box 161, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Fellow requires limited office accommodation 
in Bournemouth, Poole or Wareham at 
moderate rent. Willing consider sharing with 
another. Box 157, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 

Wanted. Civic Art by W. Hegeman and E. 
Peerts, and Rome of the Renaissance and Today 
by Sir Rennell Rodd. Box 156, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 


For Sale. Oak plan chest (six drawers) to take 
plans 42 in. by 34 in. One drawing board and 
T-square (antiquarian size), two drawing 
boards and T-squares (double elephant), oak 
typist’s table with two drawers, Mahogany 
pedestal desk and oak revolving chair. Box 
159, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

For Sale. Plan chest of six drawers, double- 
elephant drawing board, two T-squares (one 
ebony-edged), and draughting stool, all in 
good condition. Offers to Box 154, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Your Child’s 21st Birthday 


An admirable scheme for putting aside 
savings to provide a gift of lasting value to 
celebrate the occasion of your child’s 21st 
birthday is available through the medium of 
an assurance company. To obtain the full- 
est advantages it is essential that a start be 
made in the earliest years of your child’s 
life. 

Please write for full particulars from 
the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Depart- 
ment, 66, Portland Place, London, W.1. 
(Tel.: WELbeck 5721.) Quote: RE/J when 
replying. 
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